FRIDAY, MAY 44, 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


On the 5th inst., at 74, Clarendon Villas, | 


“park, Mrs. ALBERT HART, of ason. 
inst. at 2t, Red Lion-square, 
th wife of Mr. H. ABENHEIM, of ason. 

0 the 1ith inst., at 57, Grosvenor-road, 
Highbury New Park, the wife of S. HEss, 


Esq., of DEATHS. 
Th , the 6th inst. 
of Morris VAN PRAAGH, 

Req of 18, W arwick-crescent, Hyde-park, 

“On the 9th inst, at South Lodge, South- 

place, Kennington-park, ELIZABETH, 

Falict of the late LEVY J ACOBS, aged | 78. ea 


FAMILY of the late Mrs. 
T HART return THANKS 
for visits of condolence and kind expressions 

of sympathy, on the occasion of their recent 

bereavement.—27, Finsbury-square, E.C. 


R. A. JONAS returns THANKS for 
“kind visits and letters. of condolence 
ing the week of 3 
sad dearly beloved sister.—6, Vyse- 
street, Birmingham. 


NEW SYNAGOGUE, GREAT ST. 
HELEN'S. 
R. B. BERLINER (Head Master of 
the Borough !ewish Schools) will Deliver 
a SERMOM in this Synazogue on the first 


day of the ensuing Festival (MYIAU'T 
93'3'N), prior to the Additional ‘Service. 


JUBILEE BALL. 

INSTITUTION FOR RELIEVING THE 

INLIGENT BLIND OF THE JEWISH 

PERSUASION, 

ESTABLISHED 1819—5580. 
PRESIDENT—ALD. SIR B. 8S. PHILLIPS 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Louis Nathan, Esq. 
TREASURER—David Hyam, Esq. 

HON. SEC.—Henry Dyte, sq. 

HE JUBILEE BALL in Aid of the 

Fund: of this Institution will take 
ace at WILLIS'SS ROOMS, on THURS- 

AY, the 20th of MAY next. | 

COMMITTEE AND STEWARDS. 
E, Alex, Esq. Hyam Jonas, Esq. 
8. Andrade, Esq. Jonas Jacobs, Esq. 
I. A. Boss, Esq. H. L..Keeling, Esq 
Maurice Beddington,| Lewis Lazarus, Esq. 

Esq. | Simeon Lazarus, Esq. 
S. H. Beddington, Esq.| Charles Lion, Esq. 
Aaron Cohen, Esq. | J. N. Lindo, Esq. 

H. H. Collins, Esq. | Walter Lumley, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. | Gerald A. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Davis, Esq. | F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Davis, 


Wolf Myers, Esq. 
Algernon 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. 


Israel Davis, Esq. 
LD. Davis, Esq. 
 IsidoreS. Davis, Esq. 
» Esq. David Moss, Ksq. 

L. De ymons, Esq.) Louis Nathan, Esq. 

Yoel Emanuel, Esq.,| F. 8. D. Philli s, Esq. 
F.AS, 
Emanuel,j Esq.) Edward Pool, Esq. 
Fedheim, Esq) Alfred De Rothschild, 

HL Guedalla Leopold de Roths 


Lewis Pass, 


| child, Esq. 
Esq. | J.I. Solomon, Esq. 
john Maurice Solomon 
Esq.| N.Salaman, Esq. 
E. Hyam,Esq| A. M. Silber, Esq. 
Edmund Johnson, 


ets, includi 
UNDS are V RY MUCH NEEDFD. 


€ Institution is now relieving FORTY- | 


_ WO Pensioners, each receiving £20 16s. per 
life. There are at this present 
for. "Th 'E BLIND PERSONS unprovided 
ane mmittee earnestly hope that the 
then of the forthcoming Ball will enable 
: afford relief to all requiringit. They 

the Public that not any 


years, and to. n made for the last three | 


. state that the present annual 
exceeds its by Two 
pared Pounds, 
Snations and subscriptions thankfully re- 

SOLOMON, Sec. 


. ~ PROPOSED JEWISH HOSPITAL, 
HOSPITAL. 
ADIES and Gentlemen willing to 


Collect Subscri ti 
at the Fundso or Donations in aid 


oposed Jewish Hospi 
r, D. Jameson, 55 
Mueell-street, E. 


ceived, 


REBECCA, the 


mourning for his late. 


Hyman Montagu, Esq. | 


Marsden, 


refreshment, 10s. 6d. each. ‘ 


U\FORFEITABLE, UNCONDI- 
TIONAL, and UNCHALLENGEABLE 
issued by the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 62, Ludgate-hill. 
The Directors of this Company, in deference. 
to an objection not unfrequently urged by per- 


| sons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode 


of Life Assurance is in their opinion defec- 
tive or uncertain, by reason of the operation 
of the customary conditions, have resolved to 


lutely Unforfeitable, Unconditional. and Un- 

| For the reason referred to, many persons 
hesitate or decline to assure on the ground 
that, in the event of inability or unwilling- 
ness to continue payment of their premiums, 
the- Assurance will become forfeited. To this 


Class of the public the system now introduced 
_ | will especially commen 


| free from all conditions of forfeiture on ac- 


itself, being entirely 


count of non-payment of premium or from any 
other cause whatever; while at the same time 
it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when 
a default is made in payment of the premium, 
a fixed sum in respect of every premium paid, 


bearing the same proportion to the total 


amount assured as the number of premiums 
actually paid may bear to the whole number 
originally contracted to be paid. | 
Besides this important advantage, every 
policy will expressly state what sum can atany 


the Assurance. 
The assured will thus always have the option 
of retaining either an ascertained fixed sum 


j payable at decease, or, in case of need, of with- 


drawing a certain amount, according to the 
duration of the Policy, such amounts being 
set forth on every Policy, and rendering un- 


necessary any future reference to the Com- 


pany on these points, as is the case with 
ordinary Assuranees, | 

Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will 
aporeciate this feature as one greatly protec- 
tive of their interests, and it will hkewise com- 
mend itself to bankers, capitalists. and others 
who are in the habit of making advantes col- 
laterally secured by: Life Policies, as they can 
at any time learn, by mere inspection, the 


exact value, either immediate or reversion- 


ary, of a Policy of this description. 
Every Policy issued on this plan will be 


| without any conditions as to voyaging, fo- 


reign residence, or other usual limitations. 
By this freedom from restrictions of all kinds 
the objections before referred to will be en- 
tirely removed, and the Policies will become 
at once positively valuable as actual securities. 

In addition to the foregoing statement of 
advantages, the number of premiums is 
strictly defined. The longest term provided 
for is twenty-five years, and the. shortest five 
years, as shown by the Tables, Thus, bankers, 
creditors, and others holding Policies of this 
class as security, may always know the utmost 
amount they may be called upon to advance 
so as to maintain the full benefit of the Assur- 
ances—a matter of great importance where 


| Policies are held as collateral security. 


- It is only necessary to add that, as a conse- 
quence of the Policies under these tables being 


be unchallengeable on any ground whatever, 


| They may therefore be aptly termed Absolvte | 
Security Policies. 


“The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COM- 


| PANY possésses an income ef £215,000 a year | 


Its pos tion is unquestionable, and it obtains 
the .ar zest amount of new business of any 
office in the kingdom. SPECIAL AGENTS 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
.... DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, CITY. 


or WALES, K.G., 
JEWISH WARDS are continn- 


PPORT. | 
Bankers—Messrs. Barnett's, Hosares, Han- 

bury’s and Lloyd’s, 60-62, Lombard-street. 
GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 


| ((ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 


1851. Brompton and 167, Piccadilly, 
S.W.—80 


H. J. JUPP. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, | 


promulgate the present Tables, and to issue | 
Assurance under them which shall be abso- | 


1869;—-SIVAN 4, 5629. 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL.» 
BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS. 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVER- 


DON TAVERN, © Bishopsgate-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 19th May, 
ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD, Barr. 
| President, in the Chair, 
 VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
_ Lawrence. Levy, Esq. 
Sampson Lucas, 
TREASURERS. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
Alfred Louis Cohen, Fsq. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS AND 
COMMITTEE. 
Rey. Dr. Hermann; Moses Levy, Esq. 
Adler, Rev. M. B. Levy. 
Alex, Eeq. 


| Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
Joshua Alexander, sq) Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
David Benjamin, Esq.' . 
H. Beddington, 
Dr. H. Behrend. 
H. L. Bischoffsheim, 


Rev. D. W. Marks. 
Barnett Meyers, Esq, 


Nathaniel Montefiore, 


Esq. | Esq. 
Lionel Louis Cohen,) F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Esq. | Assur H. Moses, Esq. 
Alfred Louis Cohen, David Moss, Esq. 
Esq. | | M. Moses. Esq. 


Arthur B. Cohen, Esq.’ 
Benjamin L. Cohen, 
Ks}. 


Louis Nathan, Esq. 
Albert Raphael, Esq. 


time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of | 


unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also_ 


HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


PAIRON—His Royal Highness the PRIN CE 


ally NEED CONTINUAL 


beds, but only 40 occupied, for want 


of FUNDS; more than 200 out-patients, many 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Esq, Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office, St. James's Palace. 

| Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 
| By order, 


hk. L. Raphael, Esq. 


Esq. | 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
Davis, Esq. 
Frederick Davis, Esq. 
Henry Dyte, Esq. | 
Joel Kmanuel, Esq. 
Fmanuel Emanuel, 

so, 

Lewis Emanuel, Esq. 
Sir Francis H. Gold-' 
smid, Bart. M.P. | 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. 
Alfred Goldsmid, Fsq. 
Thos. ttubback, Esq.| 
Judah Hart, 
H. A, Isaacs, Esq. 
George Jessel, 

Q.C.,. M.-P. 

N.S. Joseph, Fsq. 

Walter Josephs, Esq. 
Henry L. Keeling, sq. 
EK. M. Leon, 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 


Dinner on Table at 
SOLOMON, Secretary. 


child Bart. 


Esq., M.P. 
Joseph Sebag, Esq. 


Mr. Serjeant >imon, 
M.P. 
Alfred 
Baron de Stern. 
D.G. Stiebel,. 
H. 


— 


M. A 


Arthur Wagg, i-sq. 

Jacob Watley, 
M.A. 

S. W. Waley, Esq. 

Henry Worms, Esq. 


SARY DINNER in aid of the Funds } 
of this Institution will take place at the LON- | 


| A willing 


Joseph Magnus, Fsq. Bayswater Syna 


| J. M. Montetiore, Esq. | 


Lionel Benj. Cohen, Sir Anthony Roths- 
N. M. De Vothschild, 
S. !. Rubinstein, Esq. 


Teaac Seligmann, Esq. 


A. Solomon. 


Solomon, Esq. 
J. MI. Solomon, Esq.. 


Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 
M. Van Praagh. Esq. 


Es*., 


GREEK STREET, SOHO SQUARE. | 


Rooms, King-street, St. James’, on TUES 
DAY, the &th of June next. 


sident, in the Chair. 
B. LEVY, Hon. Sec. 
May 10th, 5629-1869. 


WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. 


WHE ANNUAL DINNER in aid of | 
this institution will be held at Willis’s 


Mr. ALDERMAN SALOMONS, M.P., Pre- 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


on Sunday, the 9th May, 5629-1869. 
JACOB WALEY, EsqQ., M.A., President in 


‘neers made the following return. 
VOTES 

| Em, Abraham... . 34 
Alfred Samuel... 
: , Ph. Solomons... 1467 
Mark Cohen.....: 335} Cohen. 
David Jacobs... 622} Phoebe  acobs... 1995 
Jacob Jacobs... 13) Amelia Levinson 665 
Abraham Albert ‘ani 


Esther Woolf... 1695 


Abraham Albert Jones, Myer Rothschil 
Philip Solomons, Phe Jacobs, Rache 
Pizer, and Esther Woolf, having the majority 


Asylim.—By order, 
J. SALOMONS, See. 

fully received by Samuel Moses, Esq., ‘l'rea- 
secretary, Mr. J. Salomons, 22, Great Pres- 


Branch, No. 130, Whitechapel, E. 


-'TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN’S FIELDS. 
A T a General Court of the Governors 


and Subscribers, held at the Asylum Isaac Cohen, Eisq., 


The ballot for the election of three boys and 
| three girls (deprived of one parent) commenced } 
at 11 and closed at | o’clock, when the scruti- 

Myer Rothschild 1436 | 
25 


28. 
Rachel Pizer... 2008 
| “Whereupon the President declared that 
of votes, were duly elected inmates of the | 


- Donations and Subscriptions will be thank- 
surer, 107 and 108, Cheapside, E.’ .; by the 
-cott-street, Goodman's Fields, or at 


OF THE BRITISH JEWS. 


Levy 


Harris 
Mr. Jonas Nathan... 


| Mr. Nathaniel Levy | 
‘My. A, Seaffeld..... 


Mrs. Szaffeld... 
Mr. M. >zaffeld... 
Mr. J. Bergtheil 
Mr. Louis Joseph 


hn, Highb 


Friend... 
Bayswater Synagogue, 


«£473 15 0 
ury Hill£l 10 
ot & 
per Rev 


per Rev. Raphael Harris— 


‘SS. Cowvan, Esq... 
Mrs, 8S. Cowvan... 
K. Lazarus, Esq... 
Z, P. Mosely, Esq. 
J. M. Joseph, Esq. 
H. L. Samsun, Esq. 
Mrs. B. L. Phidlips 
B.S. Marks, Esq. 
B. Levy, Eaq. ... 


Birmingham Synagogue, 


Berlyn, Esq.— 


10 6 


per Moses 


J. Emanuel, Esq, President £2 2 0 
1 19 


A. Blanckensee, Esq, Treas. 
ti, Nathan, Esq., Treasurer 


Fund 
Rev. G, J. Emanuel 
Rev. L, Chapman 
Isaac Aaron, Esq 
Mrs. R. Aaron ... 
Ditto, 2nd don.... 
John Aaron, Esq. 
Moseley Aaron, Esq. 
LL. A. Abrahams, Esq. 
Saul Abrahams, Esq. 
Mr. Abrahams ... 
Messrs. Abe , Bros, 
J. Abel, Esq... 

L. Abelson, Esq. 
Hy. Altman, Esc 


Mrs, Ash nee 


A. 


Mayer Blanckensee, Esq. 
Aaron Blanckensee, 


Messrs. H. and A. Berens 


N. Bloch, Esq. ... 


Messrs, Barnett, Brothers 


M. Berlyn, Esq... 
Mrs. Benjamin ... 
N. Belman, Esq. 
F. Braham, Esq. 
Jacob trown, Esq. 
A. Bremer, Esq. | 

B. Barnett, Esq. 
Joseph Barnett, Esq. 
Edward Cohen, Esq. 
Philip Cohen, Esq. 


L.C.Cohen, 
_ Leopold Cohen, Esq. 


Adolph Cohen, + sq. 


J.C, Cohen, Esq. 
| A.D. Cohen, Esq. 


B. Cohen, Esq. 


Abraham Cohen, Esq. wes 


Isaac Cohen, Esq. 


Lukes-road. .. 
A. Cotton, Esq... 


W. Creamer, Esq. 

B. Coster, Esq... 
A. Danziger, 

Michael Davis, Esq. 


Isaac Davis, Esq. | 
Lewis Davis, E 


E. Davis, Esq. *e* 
_ A Brother in Distress... 
Messrs. Emanuel andSons 


Elias Emanuel, Esq. 
D. Friedlander, Esq. 


M. Feldman, Esq. 


Mr. S. Greenberg 


Mrs. S. Greenberg 


Miss Greenberg... 


Miss Florence Greenberg 


Master Alfred Green 


Master Leopold 


Master Albert Green 
J. Godfrey, ee 
M. J. Goldsmid, 
S. Goldstein, Eso. 
&. Goldman, Esq. 

J. Gumpleson, 
M. A. de Groot, 


rn 


pat. 


nS 
tw 


1 


_ 


LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES 


THE JEWS OF RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

VILE Board has the pleasure to ac- 

A knowledge the receipt of the following — 
further subscriptions to date: 
Alheatly advertised | 
Abraham, Mrs. Jo 
Aldershot. Synagogue, 


ogue, further amount, | 
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J EWISH (CHRONICLE. 


Hilner, 


B. Harris, Bsq.. 
M. Hollander. aq. 
Esa. . | 
H. Hyman, Esq. 
S, Hyman, Esq... 
L. Hayman, Esq. | 10 6 
 Mesars. B. Son 10-0 
Isaacs, Esq. . 106 
I. Jonas, Esq. . 1006 
Mesara. A. Jonas, & Sons 2 2 0 
B. L. Joseph, sq. 
Mrs. J. G. Joseph 
B. H. Joseph, Esq. ... 10.0 
Abraham Joseph, ‘We 10 6 
— 8. Joseph, Eaq.... 
— Lyon J. Joseph... 6 
. M, Joseph, Esq... 6. 
Jacob, Esq. ... ‘24 
a Landsberg, Esq 0 
_— King, Esq. ae 
S. Lavenstein, Esq. | 10 0 
_D. Lavenstein, Esq. 
M, Lyons, Esy. 
S. Lichtenstien, Esq. 
Abraham Levy, .:. 10-0) 
A. M. Levy, F 
M. Levy, Esq. 10-6 
Levy, Esq. ... 0 
Lewis Levy, Ksq. 2 © 
Messrs. Lyon & Levy 10.6 
Nathan Levy. Esq. 
Henry Levy, Esq. 14 
Solomon Levy. Esq. as 
Isaac Lazarus, Esq. bea 
— Lyons, Esy., at Mr 
Robinson Sia 2 6 
A. Levin, Esq. ae 
Lewtheme, Esq, 
D. Lesser, Esq... mou 
Landauer, E 6 
M, Levenberg, Esq. 
N. Lesser, Esq. yA) 
M. Liwenstein, Esq, 
Josiah Marks, Esq. 
Mrs. 8. K. Marks 
Solomon Marks, Esq. 6 
Hy. Marks, Esq. 
Mrs, Madenberg 
Messrs. Myers Brothers .. boo) 
Messrs W. & Gy, Myers 
Messrs. M. Myers andSon 1.0 
Marcus. Kisq, vies i 
J. Monaet, Esq... 
M, Moses, Esq... 
Alfred Nathan, Esq. 6 
_Joseph-Nathan, 
R, athan, Ie 
M. Nathan, Esq. 
KE. Noah, Esq. ... £0 
A. Nerwich, Esq. 4) 
Li. Newman, E 2 
Jacob Phillips, E 
Mesars, P. Phillips & Son 10 
J. Rogaly, Esq... 
M. Rosenthal, ‘Esq. 
M. Ji Rothschild. Haq. 
i, Roberts, 50 
Ll. Robinson, Esq. 
‘8, Becks, Esa 10 
‘Saul Samuel, Esq. 
Mrs. P. Samuel., D0 
Moss Samuel, Esq. | 0 
Wid. Ly, Samuel, Esq. 
A, Sax, ;.. 2 6 
_ N.C. Spiers, 
‘Morris Roott, Esq 
 [saae Silverston, Esq. 10 6 
| J, ‘Schatz, Bisq. 
I. Samuel, Esq... 
Ty Sepler, Esq... 
tdvertised.. 
D 
u 
per Alfred W. 
W, Har Pres. £2 2 


. 0. 


L.D., per Mr. Abraham Isaacs. 


Liverpool (New) Synagogue, per Mr. 


Louis Davis. 


Mr. Denton, a Christian 4 friend 5 


Mr. Julius Hy ams 
Mr. Henry Gabriel 
Mr. li. Hammerstein. 
Mr. M. Mendoza... 
Mr. Bronholm.., 
Mr. 8. Lyman... 


Mr. 8. Meyer . 


Mr, Moss 

Mr. Defries ... 
Mr. Fuld 

Mr, Levine 

Mr. Suerzansky 
Mr. Rothenberg 
Jacob . 

Mr. John Nathan 
Mr. A. Fin 
Mr. G. P 
Mr, A hite . 


I. Mart 


AF riend, a Mr. Stern... 


eee 


Mr. Louis Samuel lV) 
Mr. Louis Davis. 10 
Mr. Philip Barnett 
Mr. Adolphe Liebeschutz 10 
Mr. Joseph Moss 
Mr. Judah Lazarus °h-( 
Mr. Barned Levy D 
Joseph Harris 
Mr. Abraham Harris ... 
Mr. M. Goldstein 
Mr. Mf. Fy ry.. 
Mr, Edwin M. Davis. 10 
Mir. Moss... 10 
Mr. 1. Samuel... 5 
Nor, W, Goldstone 5. 
Mr. A. Siemus. 


yt 


10) 


John Davis, Esq. 
M. cle Groot Hisq. | 0) 
Henry Nerwich, Esq. 
Wolfe Cohen, Esq. 
Henry Marcus, fsa: 
Rev. P. Bender.. ies 10) 
Louis Rose nstein, Esq. ... 10 6 
Louis B. Lazaris, ‘Esq. . 10.0. 
A, Cohen, Esq... 5 
Levenston, 5 0 
Davidson, Esq.» 
De Hart, J. ad (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), per 7 
Mr. J. De Hart, 
Abrm. Lewis 
Arnold Neuenberg. ... 10 6 
Mr. David Marks 
Mr. L. Goldinge h 0 
Mr. 8S. Wilson 5.0 
Mr. M, Wilson... 0 
Mr. Turner. 2 6 
Mr. H. Goldberg 2 6 
Mr. Asher. Or 2 0 
Masters De Hart 
Gerstenberg, Esq. 
[lull, per Mr. 8. Cohen, 
Mr. Solomon Cohen 10.6 
Mr. Morris Magner | 10.6 
Mr. Bethel Jacobs 10.6 
Mr. Simeon Mosely {10 6 
Mr. 8S. A. Samson 10.6 
Mr. Mareus Friedman 10 6 
Mr. Jacob Alpear 10 6 
Mr. M. Grunwald 1) 6. 
Mr. Morris Holt 10 6 
Mr. Lazarus Gosschalk ... 50 
Mr. Abraham Moss DO 
Mr. Lewis Holt... 50 
Mr. Max Cohen... D0 
Mr. Alexander Susman . D4) 
Mr. Morris Haberland hy 
Mr. B. Wacholder 
L. [senberg... y 
Mr. A. Seagull ... 
Mr. Simon ‘Wolf 
Mr. Edward Mendelson 70 
Mr. Solomon Phillips 50 
Mr. Henry Phillips 
My. Victor (;slassman 
Mr. Israel Goldman 50 
Mr. Solomon Shollander... 
Mr. Marks Cohen 3.0 
Mr. Ephraim Philhps 2.6 
Mere Mendelson: 2 
Mr. Zembal 2 
‘ir. Levy Bibero 45 
Mr. 1. Grodnor 
Mrs. Levien 
Jacobs Grimshy 4) 
Mr. Simon Baruch 6 
Mars. Hirsehtield 
Mr. Newman Bush 
‘ir. Hyman Gerson 2 6 
ir, W. Berger 
Mr. Jarvis Groditor 
Mr. W. Jacobson 1 6 
Mr. I. . acobs 
Mr. Morris Cas 
Mr. Lewis Klea 2h 
Solomon, 
Mr. Jones 
Benjamin Jacobs... 
. Henry Jacobs 
Me Sidney Jacobs 


Mr. Isaac W hite 2 6 
Mr. G. Cohen ... | 3.0 
Mr. Moss 26 
Mr. I. Israel: 
Mr. M. Hyman... 2 6 
Mr: A..Wohen 386. 
Mr. J. Nelson 6: 
Mr. Reuben Abrahams 2 6 
Mr. Jacobs 1 6 
Mr. I. Fineberg... 28 
Mr. David 2.6 
Mr. Mench 2.0 
Mr, F. Barnett... 2.0: 
Mr. Phillips 1 6 
& 6 Mr, Trot 26. 
Mr. 8S. Myers ©... 26 
Mr. J. Saber... 
Mr. I. Saber 2.6 
8. Levy 2.6. 
Mr. Krauser 
Mr. Hart 26 
Mr. Nathan 10 
Mr. Worke 10 | 
| 14.1.0 
M. I. 10 0. 
|New Sy nagogue, per : Rev. Tsaac Cohen. 
New Synagogue... £10 10 0 
6 6| Mr. Alexander Levy... 1 10 
Mrs. Lionel Lucas 10 10.0 
Mr. §. Silverstone... 10 
_ Messrs. J. Fileman & Sons 1. 1 0 
Mr. Eleazer Lazarus... 1 1 0 
Mr. ‘aul Rousen 106 
Mr. Samuel Lutto 10 6 
Mr. H. Kulp | 10 6 
Mr. Joseph Davis | 10°6 
10 
Mr. Solomon Davis 
Mr. Joshua Lazarus 1) 0 
A. J. and L. R. SN. lo 0 
Miss Cohen vee 
Mr. in Tsaacs 
Mr. Trenner.. oa 0 
Mr. Emanuel Moses 50 
Mr. Martinus Asscher... 5 
Mr. A, Coltnfield 5-0 
Mr. John Peartree 
Mr. Samuel Levy we A 10 
Mr. Abraham Brasch 10 6 
Mr. Emanuel Moss 10 6 
£38 7 0 
Penzance, per Mr. Henry Joseph. 
Mr. H. Joseph ... £0 10 0 
Mr. H. Levin 100 
-Mr. I. Levin 
Mr. T. Oppenheim 5b 0 
Mr. S. Oppenheim 2 6 
Mr. Levy aha 1 0 
Sundries 6 6 
—f£? 
Sympathizer 
Western Synagogue, per Rev. M. B. 
Levy— 
Mr. and Mrs. Fredk. Davis £3. 3.0 
Mr. 8S. V. Abraham 1 
Mr. M. Pillischer ... 2 20 
Mr. F.S. D. Phillips 0 
Mr. H. L. Keeling 24) 
Nir, S. Wenkheim... 9 
Mir. Amerson 2 0 
10.0 Mr. Solomon 1 10 
50 Mr. &. C. Schuler . 110 
Nr, John Isaacs, Strand... 1 00 
10 | Mrs. Van Noorden 1.0 0 
10 6 Mr, ©, Grouse and Friend 12 0 
196} Mr. AD. Lowenstark 11 0 
| Mr. 8.8. Simmons 10 0 
Mr. t'enry Simmons 10 6 
Mrs. Henry Simmons 10.6 
Mr. Lewis Marks... ad 10 6 
Mr. Michael Benjamin ... 10 6 
Mr. Myer Harris... 10 6 
Mr. Morris Harris —.... 10 6 
Abraham Eskell ... 10 6 
Mr. Abraham Solomon ... 10 6 
| Mr. John Jacobs ... 10 6 
| Mr. Samuel Jacobs — 10 6 
_ Mr. Henry Jacobs 10 6 
Mr Joseph Jacobs ae 106 
Mr. David Jacobs... sw 10 6 
Mr. Louis J. Nathan .., 10 6 
Mr. Henry Nathan 10 6 
Mr. E. J. Nathan... 
“Mr. Lewis Davis, Crawford- 
Solomon 10 6 
| Mrs, Lewis Hart... 106 
| Rev. M. B. Levy ... 
My. 8. H..Cohen - 
Mr. B. Harris __... 5 0 
Mr. B. Moses 5 0 
Mr, FE, 
Mr. M.Simmons ... 
Mr. C. Grouse... 
Mr. N. Harris... 50 
Mrs, John Simmons ‘ai 5 0 
£657 06 
| ‘Farther subscriptions will be 


; and by 


| afflicted with blindness, and has 


hoanas, Partagas, Henry Clays, 


| cigar and possessing a fine rich flavour. 


| out 


| lic, that sufficient will be raised to 
wife in some business, by which she 


bury New Park ; 
| borough-street, G;oodman’ s Fields, 


fully receive donations. 


| Rev. Dr. Adler 


pro tem., 4, Great Stanhope- street, May Re 


LEWIS EMANUEL, Sol, ang 


36, Finsbu -cir 
May 56391800, wondon, 


AN URGENT ‘APPEAL, 


NHE aid of the Benevolent ig oa 
earnestly solicited in beha) Ot 


f 
respectable Tradesman who is, 


oye ide for his wife and four young chi | 


t is hoped, through the assistance of the pub. | 


Place the 
port her children and. afflicted huihend = 
undersigned, who will take char 
of subscriptions, stron ly and ur 
inend the ry recon. q 
The case is earnestly recommended to 
sympathy of the benevolent by, 

*Rev. A. Barnett, New Synagogue 
St. Helens; *Rev. I. Cohen, ditto; eXande 
Levy, Esq., 28, Finsbury-square ; A. J, 
Esq;, Beresford House, Highbury New Park | 
I. Davis, Esq., High-street, Whitechapel; » 4 | 
Woolf, Esq., Camomile-street, Bishopsgate 
*H, azarus, Esq., 15, Grosvenor-road, High. 

*C. Davis, Esq., 11, Scar. 


th 


Greg 


Those Gentlemen marked thus y) will thank. 1 


Per Rev. A. Barnett. 


| Jacob Waley, E MA... 


Collected per Rev: Cohen, 


Collected by Lazarus, Esq. 
H. Lazarus, Esq. . as 
Isaac Davis, Esq... . 2 
Messrs. P. and 8. Beyfus :.. 


J. f.azarus, Esq., Somers Town... 1 1) 


Mrs. J. Lazarus, 
Barnett Cohen, Ksq. 
[. Cohen, Esq., Liverpool ... 
Alexander Levy, Esq. 
Abraham Solomons, Esq. ... 
‘Asher Isaacs, Esq: 
Cohen, Esq. 
A. J. Isaacs, Esq... ii 
Michael C ohen, Esq. 5 
Emanuel Isaacs sq. 
Asher Solomon, Esq. = 
S. Harris, Esq. ... 


H. Mendoza, Esq. ... 
Menry Lyons, Esq. 
Samuel Abrahams, Esq. 
Morris Hyman, 
W. Winter, Esq. ... 

Li; Leon, Esq. 


Collected by ( tharles 
C. Davis, Esq. ... 
Messrs. A. and Tavistock- 

square .. Ll) 
Messrs. 8. Gluckstein and Co., Leman 

street . | 
R. Lee, Esq., Creat Bridge- street. 
I. Solomon, Esq. 


Messrs. S. Davis and Son 
M. Tewis, Esq. ... 
Mark Manus, Esq. 


White, Esq. ... 
A. Joseph, Esq., Guilford- street... 


Messrs. Abraham and Harris a 
M. Joseph, Esq., Birmingham 
E. Jacobs, Esq., Birmingham 
LL. Braham, Esq., Liverpool 
Messrs. E. and Li. Levy"... 
H. Marks, Esq. ... 

G. Moore, Esq. ... 

A. Romain. Esq. ... 
H. L, Harris, Esq. 

|. Abrahams, Esq... uu 
J. Aarons Esq. 
Mrs.Cohen 
Collected at Nathans, iidgebaston 

| Per “Jewisn Record” 


YEWLAY & Co. TOBACCO, 
and CIGAR Importers to. the Ro : 
Family, 49, STRAND, W.C., near Cha 
Cross Station. 
A large stock of the very choicest brs 


‘lof Foreign Cigars, including Intimid 


Carvajals, 
calao’s, Confederation Surza’s, Golden 
&e., &c. The Carvajals at 50s. per hundré 
strongly recommended, being a very 
calao’s at 32s, per hundred, without do dow ubt th 
finest to be had at the price. 


LOWER and VEGETABLE i 
Spring Flowers, early lat ts 


able Plants, Fancy baskets, 
e Plants, 


and every ‘garden requisite, 0 
and sorts, at, B.J.JONAS, 
| 16, MArDA VALE, and Bay Tree House 
East Acton. “a 
Pleasure grounds and gardens desig® 
‘laid out.—Estimates given free of c 
All letters to be directed to 16, . 
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All letters inten 


enoe—mind, not two, but three Richmonds in the field ! !—quite enough for 


; geen singly. I should thus be gaining breathin g time; but as I am used 


— might, it is true, stand on my dignity, and decline to cross swords where — 


— youkave nothing to say, abuse the plaintiff’s counsel ;” and which arguments 
Went to prove the utter absurdity of establishing an exclusive hospital. 


§rgument, is wholly absent in the other lemma. 


~ Which we are supposed to get in our own [ree Schools, we should at once 
Tid ourselves of the burden. And where we are satisfied that Jewish chil- | 
| dren learn, or we co- scientiously believe they learn, religion at home, we are_ 
) but too glad to encourage the establishment of general schools. The Middle | 


- sehild and Sir Benjamin Phillips. We, on the one hand, unhesitatingly send 
- Our children to grammar schools, to colleges, to the universities, from the 


“*Pect, that Jiidischkeit will be the grand object of our primary schools, I | 


Mar 14, 1869. 
We wi eh +t be understood that we do not necessarily identify oursely 


| [We orgently appeal to correspondents who may favour us with communications to avoid . | 


- plenty of work to be done in the fighting line against communal abuses—I 
cannot play the coward and run away. So here’s for the fray! . Drop the 

~ signal, ‘and let the issue be left to the arbitrium popularis aure. | 
Mr, Dyte’s letter is. exceedingly well written. 
of a gentleman and a scholar. 

_ the whole composition. It is strong in grammar, elegant in diction, 

and—what next?—I believe I have summed up all its qualities. | 


opinion that we want such a nursing institution as he describes, not very 
clearly, or that we require a poor house with its casual ward and infirmary, - 


-pharmacopeia can suggest. With an institution such as Mr. Dyte describes, 


‘must leave, untouched every argument I advanced, which, by-the-bye, he 


_ ‘Mar or orthodox physic, ergo, we do not, as a sequitur, want a Jews’ Orphan > 
Asylum and a Jews’ Free School. How very like a» hale! What a speci- 

_ ‘Men of medical jurisprudence have we here! What a splendid instance of | 

abstract reasoning! The difference is manifest, that there exists essentially | — 

_ 2 unmistakeable element, religion, which is the basis of the whole argument, 


dents es With the opinions | 
ed for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of th 

ecient necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith ; and Sirtenn 


| this office not later than 10 o'clock on the Wednesday morn; sai 
be sent lication of the number in which it is desired that they sho preceding 


of our corres 


h as possible all personalities, as they are likely to offend those against 
and they are by no means likely to advance the 
writer may intend to promote. 


-«NEMO” AND HIS ADVERSARIES. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, oa 
~ §ir,—My challenge of opinion has called forth three adversaries at 


me or “any other man.” Messrs. Dyte, “ Aliquis,” and Guedalla sorely 


belabour poor “ Nemo” with the critic’s cudgel, Perhaps discretion, said 


to be “the better part of valour,” should induce me to meet these anta- 
hard knocks—lI rather like them—lI go in for this “triple alliance.” I 


the odds are so unequal; but I cannot do this while I have a pen to draw, 
and although I wish most devoutly to live to fight another day—there is 


There is not a single golecism in 


Its logic is wofwly stumpy. I have seen its equal, however, at once, and 
that once in its precursor. Dromio of Syracuse was not more like Dromio 
of Ephesus. Mr. Dyte now shifts the argument and advocates a home, a 
sanatorium, what we Jews know by the name of W™PM; in fact, you may 
call it any name you please. Mr. Dyte is very gracious in this respect—he 


is not at all particular; the name may be as general as its uses are undefined. |’ 


I thought we were discussing the question of a hospital. If Mr. Dyte is of 


let him advocate it. Mr. Dyte is not alone in this opinion. The Jews’ 
Hospital at Mile End was primarily established to meet this want, and 
hence its name. It was found from the first impossible to give effect to this 
idea. The exceptional position in which we are placed, viz., that the poor 
of all countries can and will come—I don’t blame them for a moment— 
without iet or hindrance, entirely does away with our ability to found or 
maintain an hospice. Such an institution would soon become a city of | 
refuge,” not forthe malingering, but for the real poor, who are seldom up to 
a healthy standard. © A jor days nursing!” says Mr. Dyte. But that I 
have heard Mr. Dvte kindly spoken of, LP should think he intended a grim 
joke. Mr. Dyte must know from experience how rarely his poor patients 
require expletives - physic from the large bottles. Quartern loaves, beef- 
steaks, port wine, and brandy must be about the best aecteria aedicu his 


he would never tind a bed vacant—its beds would have to be counted by 
hundreds, nay, by thoasands; such is my experience of the poor, Still, if 
Mr, Dyte thinks that we could organise such an institution—lI don’t think 
his proposition will hold water—let him urge the community to build and 
endow one ; and if he prove the feasibility, he shall have my hearty support. 
So far I go with Mr. Dyte. But what has all this to do with the hospital 
question—the hospital proper, which is to replace such institutions as the 
London Hospital? Mr. Dyte fights shy of the question; he leaves, and _ 


paditely calls fallacies—on the principle, I am vain enough to hope, “ when 
— Yes! Mr. Dyte attempts once, and but once, to be scathingly logical. 


He Says, in substance, that I have put forth a reductio ad absurdum, and 
What is it? « There is no kosher physic, and there is no Jéidische grammar” 


—by-the-bye, I used to think all grammar quite heterodox, and as to mathe- | 
—Maatics, that they ought to havé been excommunicated with “ bell and book,” 


and, in Mr. Dyte’s logic, it follows that because there is no kosher gram- 


or the necessity of sectarian schools; and which element, as bearing on the 


If we could obtain in the educational institutions of the country that 


lass School in Bath-street was founded and supported in this very cosmo-- 
itan spirit, among others, by Jews, andsuch yews as Sir Anthony Roth- 


Very fact that there is no kosher grammar, &c., &c., &c.; while on the 
other hand we cheerfully bear the burdens of our Free Schools, under the 
Mmprtession that, but for us, religion, Judaism, might and doubtless would 


© neglected at home, and therefore we always expect, and have a right to | 


It is the letter | 


leave to time such development or contraction of our ritual. 


haveno desire to impeach the conscientiousness of Mr. Dyte, and should regret 
making an inference, however remote, that his advocacy savours of profes- 
sional pride. 


beg Mr, Dyte’s pardon. My sin was involuntary. I had no idea ‘he had 


| corns, and that I was treading on them. Mr. Dyte is over-sensitive. Should © 
| I hear anything prejudicial to him, I now know where to apply for a refuta-. 
-tion. Mr. Dyte gives his own estimate of himself. When all have been 


toasted, “ here’s to our glorious selves !” The wordy war being now over, I 


wish Mr, Dyte health to perform the really arduous duties which fall to his — 


-“ Aliquis,” my surprised opponent, thou reasonest well ! Tt must be so! 


Thou art surprised! and surprise seems to have affected thee in more ways 


| than one, The case of “ Aliquis” is not at all peculiar. It is trying to 
convince a man against his will. He charges me—and thus begs the ques- 


tion—with propounding an issue in which I leave ample means for my own 
escape, 
our customs are elastic and amenable to modification, [ object to give powers 

to any new authority, in the instance before us “ self-constituted,” to tie us 


down to a set formula; that as many existing customs have grown upon — 
us by time, and are practised from force of habit, so may and will they be — 


abolished or modified by lapse of time; that any peremptory interference 
will only tend to make such customs inveterate; that power already exists 
in the hands of our recognised teachers to make desirable modifications ; 


that under the impression of a more free and liberal interpretation of our — 


laws to be enacted by a synod, we should be in reality parting with our best 
safeguard, our freedom, the right of local administration in matters of de- 
tail. “Time,” as Lord Bacon says, ‘is the greatest innovator.” 1 would 
I would not 
attempt to give a fictitious sanction by the means of a synod to changes 
that are to bind us for the future. Such changes may be few or many, but 
they should be the result of the growth of circumstances, and not the ‘ paper 
constitutions” of theorists. To pretend to settle the points at issue by any 
arbitrary standard, to suit all countries and all Jewish congregations, is, I 
believe, a blunder. J acquit.“ Aliquis” of ulterior ‘motive. I could be 
bound for his earnestness, but the proposal, judging from its predecessors 
and its advocates, carries with it to my mind something radically wrong. 


It portends an entire change of the character of our national customs ; it - 


would, under the guise of a synod for strengthening Judaism, rob it 
of some of its best elements ; and it would leave us a vague abstraction, 
a bundle of negatives: called religion, with Judaism left out. 
TY will show this to have been the case, as soonas I have time at my disposal, 
in the instance of the previous history of such movement. How the’ “cloven 
foot ” showed itself in the end, and how men earnest but mistaken—as I 
beheve “ Aliquis” to be—soon quitted the synod in disgust, and how the 
early supporters of the movement subsequently protested against the shams 
they had unwittingly taken part im. Some few far-sighted men from the 
first exposed the tendency of such convocations. The profound Rapoport, 
the astute and learned Adler (then Chief Rabbi elect of Great Britain), 
Rabbis Auerbach, Etlinger, Hirsch, Lowenstein, Sutro, Wechsler, and 


others, numbering in all seventy-seven of the most celebrated Rabbis of 


different congregations in Germany, Hangary, and Poland, protested against 
these so-called synods. I will show how the so-called rabbis attempted to 
sap Judaism of its vitality, and how Frankel, whom none can charge as a 
bigot, earnestly and eloquently protested against the whole proceedings; 


how he exposed the pernicious and baneful influence that would follow such | 
I have no desire to hoist “ Aliquis” with his | 


legislation as was proposed. 
own petard, else I might use his very letter to prove with what vandalism 
men holding his views enter upon such discussions. To say that we have 
become rabbinists, and not Jews, is to libel Judaism. And although, as a 


general rule, I think you had better, in your editorial capacity, leave your 


correspondents to fight their own battles, am not surprised that you wrote 


a somewhat warm footnote. J do not sce how a Jew could be silent under 
the charge, so irreverently and recklessly made. I assert that we, under 
Providence, have remained Jews, because we are rabbinists. It was a con- 
It is now 


viction that led our enemies to revile and to burn the Talmud. W 
the fashion and habit of those to whom all duties are irksome—and weso 


soon learn to reason that what is irksome is unnecessary; that what is 


| inconvenient is unpkilosophical—to decry rabbinism and replace it 


what is termed by a modern euphemism Jew-in-heart system.” 
|. 


several congregations represented. Congregations are not tu be consulted, 


men of the age, that you make. Judaism conform to the spirit of theage. A: 


| it would be below the dignity of these all potent and graye rabbis. The — 
meeting is convened on their sole responsibility. ‘he “ pontifex maximus” 

installed, the business commences. rabbi—pardon.me, hope no 
offence; I should have said a professor, or where that title is not sufficiently = 
gonorous, D.D. or Dr. Ph.—risesin all his majesty, and after an exordium— 
its length proportionate to its tenuity—goes on to say: “Ye men of en- 


lightenment ! It has been reserved for your days to give to Judaism apower — 


and character it never yet possessed. You have found out that men who, 
from a variety of causes, neglect religious duties can be influenced by a new 


‘paper constitution’ which will give to ‘those who at present do little an | 


excuse to do less ; and that the less they do the better will they show their 
sense of dependence, and their true conception of the genius of Judaism. | 


Yes, gentlemen, ye who are assembled here as the representatives of the 


Jews of the world—three or four small German principalities —it is true, Fi 


( I don’t think anything that I said in a former letter, or that 
how write, could bear that construction, I disavow the intention with all — 
my heart ; but I cannot reconcile his opinions and arguments on the subject 
in dispute with the Mr. Dyte whose reputation is based on something fies oe 
| flimsy and more consistent than his one sided-letters, = ie sacs 
Mr. Dyte thinks my praise is exuberant and borders on the sarcastic, I 


He will not see that my issues are clear; that while [ admit that — 


1! This self-clected body, let us suppose, is met to : 
decide upon the Judaism of the future—met without the consent of the — 
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the fate of kingdoms next employs the busy brain of t 
No sooner does he perceive a gap than in he jumps, but, unlike his prototype, | 
~ he jumps out again; and this time he comes down : 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


for WOM —eadet quaestioma little Latin goes a long way; as for Hebrew, 


the learned may study it if they please; as for those destructive rites which 


have hitherto kept Jews from coalescing with the world, they no longer must — 


is' ants of the rabbinic -e that has oppressed us 80 
exist ; they are the remnants of the rabbinical yoke tha BS 
long and kept us Jews. Ye rabbis! The eyes of the Jews of the world— 
the three or four smallGerman towns—are upon you. I put it to you, if es 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, shall not Mahomet go to the mountain 


If the Jews (?) are too busy to come to synagogue on the shall 
not in a spirit of accommodation have aspecial service on the Sun 
a leisure day, for a convenient religion? Shall we not preach on that ayand | 
tell our worshippers that charity covers a multitude of sins ? Gentlemen-— 
~ gabbis, I put these questions to the vote, and leave the issues to your pro- 


found and inspired judgments.” The questions are put seriatim ; the discus- 


gionis raised; the debate is long, but not stormy; the chairman has the cast- 
ing vote; the ayes have it... Vote by ballot as a matter of course—quite in 
parliamentary style; the chairman reports progress; and the house decides 
that “The past has been a mistake, and that Judaism of the present and 


future is to be the saving of mankind.’ 


« Aliquis” will say he would be the first to raise his voice against this 
blasphemy. I trust him with all my heart. No man could write as ear-— 
~ nestly as he, unless he felt a love more powerful than life itself for Judaism, 


except he were an arrant hypocrite, which I sincerely believe him not to 


be. He may denounce the language I have put in the mouth of my phan- 
‘tom Rabbi—Doctor, if you please—so may others who think with him; yet_ 
~ gome and most of these questions have been put and carried against Judaism. 
Let “ Aliquis” not forget that Holdheim lies buried next to Sachs. He | 


must know the history of both men. Let him not meet me by insinuating 

that I leave it doubtful whether | am favourable or not to changes. I con- 

fess that some changes, especially 1 our ritual, might, and perhaps should, 


be made. But I would have those changes made by men on whom we can 
have reliance—men who will act on these historical precedents obtaining — 


in Judaism; men who know historical Judaism; and not by men who possess 


~~ alone the fatal facility of writing themselves into eminence; men who, 


gifted in some respects as pyrrhonists, turn their powers to attacx Judaism 
under every form, -even to the invalidation of  Urschrift der Bibel.” And 
above all—this | repeat again and again—that [I would have every modifica- 
tion judged or its own merits, not only by the Rabbis, but by the secular 
clergy—the great body of the Jews themselves—that semi-ecclesiastical 
body, which does not exist outside the Jewish polity. I would never 
permit this body to be ignored. God did not Himself ignore the nation. 
Moses submitted the divine message to the ] udgment of the people. I would 
have the proposed changes, come when they may, and made by whom they 
may be, duly submitted, weighed and considered in regard to time and to 
eircumstanee. We haye no power, and can hayeno desire, toalter principles; 
but we may suggest, receive, and repel modifications of discipline ; and the 
veto to all and every change should, as asére que ion, Vest in the ecclesias- 
tical heads of the several communities, in whom we need not worship infal- 
ibility, but whom we elect to decide upon known and recognised data, as to 
whether the change proposed—be it to add to or dimunish from Judaie 


institutions —be in consonance with the letter and spirit of Judaism. To speak. 


of giving Judaism over to the rabbis, and regarding them as priests, is to 
do violence to its character, and to disregard all its venerable traditions. 
To cay that we are Rabbinists, and not Jews, [hold to be a departure from 


historical truth. [presume thestatement fitting in so well as to point an 


epigram, occasioned its use, ] should not like to Judge niy adversary on 
this ill-advised sentence. | | 

1 will not, on a subject of such serious import, scan the style of 
my surprised reviewer, and note his great and evident love of far-fetched 


similes ; his ransacking Lempriere for illustrations; his ingenious method © 
- of making the worse appear the better cause. All these trifles are pure 
matters of fact. I raise for him this one issue as growing out of the corres-_ 
pondence. ‘TI hold”—using the words of Dr. Arnold—a synod to be a 
- double error: a strict bond in matters of opinion, and none at all inmatters — 
of practice.” The former is undesirable, and the latter can only; if at-_ 
‘tempted, introduce among us one more element: of discord. With these 
words, written in a spirit of respect, I must take my leave for the present of 
Aliquis.” It cannot be expected that a correspondent can reply to the 
most courteous and able opponent on such matters; for if so, then, writing — 
an article would become the creation of a Frankenstein. It would swallow | 
up all the leisure ata man’s disposal. Our points of view are divergent. 
Let us agree to differ. We may meet, let us hope, in the end, in the one 
~ grand issue—our common love for Judaism, In the mean time, and to pro- 
_ mote this, let “Aliquis” write a pamphlet, and if lam able—my powers are, | 
~ [ admit, very limited—I will answer it, should I be as I am now, uncon- | 
- vinced by his arguments—I should rather say, the bold and unsupported | 


Now, Sir, I turn to Mr. Guedalla, my uniform opponent, He is always 


much to amuse him, and cannot do me any possible inj 


© To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, _ 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 


Mr. Guedalla is, | believe, one of the best-intentioned men in the 


world ; but, like most of us, he has his hobby. Mr. Guedalla thinks 
with Hamlet, ‘tis his mission to set the whole world right. — ‘ 


his modern Curtius. 


naughty “ Nemo ;” and the lightness of his weight 


: alone saves me from de- 
struction, 


| the acumen of a Guedalla to countervail their tendencies ! 


jury. When I read | 
his epistle, I could not help thinking of the lines of ‘oly 


| To-day the 
Talmud, to-morrow the Bible, anon the Shechita Board: and that Pes for, | 


with a purpose upon me, 


times to meet all comers ; but his words look neat on panes 


Like the war-horse of which Job has given us so sonorous a des- 
-cription, he is 80 impatient of-the battle that he “smelleth it from afar.” — 
The moment I perceived that Mr. Guedalla commenced with praise—foy 

which I doff my hat—I expected what would follow; and what does follow? — 
Why ! this redoubtable champion of orthodoxy sees in my article dangerous 


conclusions, and he forthwith lifts up his voice—or I should say his 


the coming heterodoxy of ‘“ Nemo.” He speaks of some ingenious attempt 
discovered to give the cut direct to all ecclesiastical authority, and to intro. 


duce, under the specious cover of sophistry, someterrible changes that are to 
| make, for aye and for ever, Margaret-street Congregation the only quiet 


refuge for men of such intelligent orthodoxy as that conceived by Mr, 
Guedalla. Now in all this [need be mightily pleased with Mr. Guedalla, 
What an immense weight he must.attach to my arguments, if they need all] 
must I possess, if [ can influence a generation that 1s blessed with the pre- 


sence of a Guedalla! Long may he live in vigour of health and intellect to 

combat daring disturbers of the public peace, as he asserts me to be, I 
cannot possibly find it in my heart to say an unkind word to this vigilant 
teacher, controller, and custodian of the brains and conscience of the com. 
munity. And it I could be so forgetful of what is due to the exaltedness 
of his position—attained by years of arduous writing —I am sure his dig- 
| nity never could be impaired by the words of one so much beneath his notice 


as : | Nemo, 


OPINIONS OF CORRESPONDENTS. versus EDITORIAL 
a vey THE EDITOR oF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—Will you find a nook—a crevice will do—among your many wise 


and witty correspondents, for asimple outsider, and you may place me next 


to nobody, so long-as you squeeze me in somewhere. I am quite charmed 
with the change that has come over the paper. Always sober and respect- 
able, as became a thriving and well-to-do citizen, it 1s now venturing on 
“going out in the world,” and enjoying, after years of honest toil, the 
income of popular opinion it so well deserves. I am right glad to see the 


welcome given it by its more stylish friends and fashionable modes, and 


hasten to make my bow and leave my card; as it is a usual practice that 
when the staid and the sober tread, at first, so tremblingly, the more polite, 
but devious, patter of the “upper ten,” they are “ coached”—especially. f 


they are reputed wealthy—by their new patrons to the habits of the haut — 


ton. ‘They are told how they should deport themselves ; how tap their 
snuff-box ; how puff or swallow their own smoke ; and how they should 
twirl their cane. 


I see your new friends are, for your special behoof, indulging in this 
kind of patronage to.a most alarming extent, You will soon have 
more chaperons than had a railway King—King Hudson. Thinking 
you are up to snuff, they don’t attempt to teach you the fashionable tap, 


and how to puff through your nose, but they are quite voluble in descanting 


on the precise twirl of your sfick—lI should say baton, or, better still, cane. 
Do please, Mr. Editor, reflect that in the multitude of counsel there is— 
what did Solomon say ? L thought he said nonsense. Well, I forgot for 
the moment; I won’t quote again in a hurry. How amiable, to be sure, of 


your friends—to bring their coals to Newcastle, to teach the Editor his 


duties! Why, your sweet friend ‘ Acerbitas,” who gilds his pill with 
honeyed words—and some of them took me an enormous time to spell, and, 
when spelt, were like the old trial by “ Corsnea :” the morsel almost choked 


me. Fancy “ Conciliabulum !”—is quite profuse in teaching the ‘‘ grand 
dame” to elicit the yolk and albumen of the oviparous exudation—there’s a 


polite way to put the “saw.” He answers ail your correspondents, from 
burly “* Nemo” to wiry “ Aliquis,” and then, like an accomplished chiropo- 
dist, pares the Editor's footnotes down to the core. | ee 


Now, Mr. Editor, as it is so comme al faut to give advice, will, you let 


me have my little say? Show that you are a gentleman of party and of — 
spirit, Don’t be snubbed @ la mode; stick up for your order. Let us oc- — 


casionally have your own views of men and things. Let us know to which 


| quarter of the horizon you veer; whether your orthodoxy is east or west, or 
| whether you box the compass trimmingly ; whether you have any opinions 
at all, or whether you only absorb the opinions of those who—suppose _ 
we say—pay best. ‘* Acerbitas” writes well, and thinks better. Let him — 
_Tub his writing into some of the communal sores till they smart; but let him 


leave you to manage your own affairs. I challenge this field of literary 


| sharp-shooters, and throw down my gauntlet, a worn-out cleaned glove, — 

angry with me about something or the other. One can, however, 
— get out of temper with so harmless an antagonist. His letters seem so | 


SrrawBErry.” 


COMMUNAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Rabe Sir,—I read with interest a sensible letter, signed “ Satiety,” which _ 
appeared in your last. Ido not feel sure that the idea is novel, but it — 


certainly is propounded by “Satiety” in a very clear and clever manner, and 
his temperate reasoning recommends the suggestion to your readers’ notice. 
Now, if this correspondent has, as he seems to have, the interests of our 


charitable institutions at heart, let him be advised to follow up his train of 
thought : for, assuredly, something must be the matter; or a community like 
ours, spending a quantity of money annually, and yet supporting its institu- 
tions insufficiently for their useful action, must be deficient in organisation, 


: | | | and it would be worse than foolish to mi r. 
Mr. Guedalla seems to me to be ready and anxions at all | 


‘Yourstruly, Ye Ken Waa. 


insolemn caution to the community ; and, knowing the very: high regard jn 
which his opinions are held, makes his act still the more ungracious againgt 
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~ expected to provide for “all the ills which flesh (albeit denominational | 
flesh) is heir to ? | 


‘and resort by preference to the German Hospital and its outlying auxili- 


: yating existing dangers incurred by those who habitually resort to divers 
‘gources of medical treatment, all at the same time— possibly as gratuitous — 


- eagle, as is well known, was the ensign and standard of the Romans.” —(Vide 


“will sometimes obt 


ahr nt be raised against so humble an individual as your ‘“‘ Occa- 
respondent?” As regards the second communication 
cidences,” 


14, 1869, 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHToNICLE, 
Sin, —Sympathising with the aspirations clearly to be recognised in 


editorial labonrs—devoted to our communal intcrests as a means to 


serve them rather than to be served by them—I respond to your invita. 


The corner of your journal which you muy assign to apy" man shall | 


not provoke controversy for its own sake, but yet be open to challenge © 
“by any other correspondent willing to enter the lists on equal terms, and 
| te play on his escutcheon a cognizance vouching for his ipse divit and 


guar 


anteeing due observance of the amenities of debate. 


for solution by thechampionof 
How could its establishment be reconciled with the re 


“  ‘Wkat must be the scale, the cost, and the appliances of any hospital 
'sAWherefore do so many German, Polish, Hungarian and other con- 
tinental Jews in London ignore the medical officer of the Jewish Guardians, 


; Who could prevent another free hospital from still further aggra- 


luxuries, as devices to obtain sick certificates, or in impatience of not 


being cured off: hand—so taat physic bottles from the parish doctor, from | 


the German Hospital, and from the Jewish medical officer, may be detected 
side by side on the same shelf; and differing doctors, whose patient has 
died, have been known to give incompatible certificates of the cause of 
death, in ignorance of each other’s share in the catastrophe ? 

Wherefore cannot the zeal ever and anon reawakened for service of 
our sick brethren be utilised and economised at Mr. Dyie’s instance ? 
Say by rallying “ philanthropists out of employment” into the medical 
committee room of our Board of Guardians, there to meet with Mr. Ernest | 
‘Hart and Dr. Asher, as well as other professional men of our own com- 
munion, known to be willing, and co-operate for the supply of real wants 
—notably including trained Jewish nurses for homes as well as hospitals. — 
Surely none would get up new societies for the sake of leadership who 
could do better service, unobtrusively, as fellow labourers in older institu- 
tions, which cry for workers rather than for funds. JACOB. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ W. H. B.,” seems to have overlooked 
the footnote appended to my communication of the 23rd ult., orhe would 
have perceived that the words “ by a coincidence which we dare not call 
accidental,” are not mine, but occur in an article which appeared in the 
Hebrew Review, edited by the late Rev. Dr. M. J. Raphall, of New York, 


formerly of Birmingham. As it would take up a great deal of your va- | 


luable space to transcribe the entire article, | shall only extract some por- 
tion bearing on the words animadverted upon : | 


“For we cannot be mistaken as to the cause why all these grievous misfor- - 
tunes have befallen us: for by a coincidence which we dare not call accidental, it | 
wason the ninth of Ab that ‘all the congregation lifted up their voices and 
cried, and the people wept that night.’ ... On the same month of Ab, nine 
centuries later, Nebuchadnezzar, with sacrilegious hand, presumed to burn and 
raze that Temple. On the same ninth of Ab Jerusalem was trampled inthe dust, 
and the flames of the Second Temple lit by the savage hands of Titus, &c. | 


aren: half a century later, the Jews, deceived by pseudo-Messiah, Bar- 
chocnhap, 


the Jews were ordained by an especial providence and judgment of the Deity. — 
- Sasa thee from far, from the end of the earth; as the cagle flieth, &e. ... 
: € very nation which was ‘to inflict these horrors on Israel is pointed out ; for 


Lebrew Review,” vol. 2, “The Ninth Day of Ab,” London, 1835.) 


| Now I make bold to say that this erudite theologian yielded to none; | amperes a a 
| JEWISH PAUPERS AT JEWISH BURIAL GROUNDS. | 


“ures, and that his voluminous writings breathe ihe most exalted picty 
and are animated by one desire—namely, to inculcate a veneration for 


That thoughts similar to those expressed by. the. writer of this 


eimes obtrude themselves, will appear from the following 
ular coincidence, which is purely “accidental.” In an 

hag: Sermon preached by our respected Chief Rabbi last Sabbath, — 
in the Great Synagogue, the Rev. Doctor prefaced his discourse by the 
arks: “You know, my dear brethren, that the number seven 
te aro occurs in our Holy Law. The seventh day is the Sabbath, the 
yeas Week is the feast of Shebuoth, the seventh year is the Sabbatical 

ubile © seventh year is the year of release, the seventh year is the 
bine rt Now, Mr. Editor, if such singular “coincidences” should 
e themselves on so eminent a divineas the Rev. Doctor, why should 


sing 


following rem 


your numerous readers will undoubtedly have perceived — 


OW singularly the writer’s signature coincided with the contents of his 


With this preface I beg leave to propound the following proble ms | 


lations of | 
mutual deference, now happily sustained between English Jews and their 
younger brethren of Christian denominations? = | 


y , attempted to shake off the Roman yoke, it was again on the ninth of | 
sg Ab that their last place of refuge and stronghold, Bether, was stormed, &c. .. . | 
But this coincidence is not the only proof which we have that the calamities of 


When we open the Sacred Volume, we read: ‘The Lord shall bring a nation | 


mmunication ! 


_ And it may be asked, Mr. Editor, why should we not | — 


| in such a high class paper as the Jewish Chronicle—which contains such 


able leading articles, such learned contributions as those of “ H. A.,”’ such 
pertinent letters as those of “ Nemo,” &c.—why should we not in such a 


journal, I say, occasionally meet with some “ Nonsense?” ‘ Onecannot - 
always be serious.” MDH) says the wisest of men, But, drisons 

tion, and will contribute occasional jottings from experience acquired as | 

your pioneer, or suggestions prompted by privileged association with those — 

Who work earnestly for the welfare of our institutions. 


la dessus. | | | 
Besides the able sermon preached in the morning by the Rev. Dr. 


ing festival, was diversified by a somewhat severe reprehension of the 
‘follies of the age,” of making ourselves the slaves of fashion. The Rev. 
Doctor, in all his excellent discourses, like the prophet Isaiah, always 
strikes home, and spares no one—no, not even the fair sex, which on tbis 
occasion received a sharp reproof for indulging in various extravagances 


of female attire. Ishall not, however, dilate on this extremely delicate 


subject, but shall revert to your excellent article on Synagogue Sing- 


ing. I think that the plan you propose is admirable in every respect ; 
and Ithink that there cannot be such insuperable difficulties to surmount, 
| seeing that so many youths who attend the different educational esta- 

blishments have already been initiated in various Hebrew melodies, — 
| psalms, hymns, &c , under the direction of the able director and composer | 
_ to the Great Synagogue choirs, Mr. Mombach, and other Jewish teachers. 


Though we are on the eve of the VEpPr AM, the Festival of the 


Harvest, I trust that you will apply the pruning-knife sparingly to my 
present communication, and shail now conclude by subscribing myself, 
yours truly, | 


| An OccasionaAL CORRESPONDENT, 
London, Ist Sivan, 5629, | | | 


JEWISH POOR. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. : | 
Sir,—In the year 1802, Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, Under Secretary of 


State tor the Home Department, was asked to empower, by Act ot Par- | 


hament a Jewish Board ;opularly elected to levy a rate on all Jewish 
residents of the metropolis for the maintenance of their poor, but he ob- 
jected to this scheme. He was willing to introduco‘a billinto Parliament 
to relieve Jewish householders from the payment of poor’s rates, as it was 
represented to him that they had to support the poor of their own faith. 
In 1869 the first plan would be the more equitable, as thousands of Jewish 
householders, whose rentals amount to an enormous suin in the aggregate, 
contribute nothing to the funds of the Jewish Board of Guardians. It is 
really a pity there is not a small compulsory rate of this natuce which 
would reach every Jew. The burden now falls heavily'on a few philan- 
thropists who are British born subjects. The foreign Jews who have made 
England their country, and by their enterprise and shrewdness outvied 
competitors of the same persuasion, ought at least to contribute largely 


to the support of the foreign poor who now yearly emigrate to Landonin 


such large numbers.--I am, &e. 


H. GueDALLA. 
May 10th. | 


SABBATH. OBSERVANCE. 
TO. THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 
Sir,—A correspondent signed ‘‘ Trnth,” in your last issue, states his 
indignation against the habitwes of Middiesex-street, on account of the 
Sabbath day being irregularly kept. Now, the real delinquents inhabit 


more aristocrate regions. An influential legal member stated in Parlia- 


ment the other day, that the Jews are the custodians ofthe Law; but one 
thing is very certain, they are not the custodians of the Sabbath No 
doubt, ‘‘ Truth” is a very good-intentioned individual, but he had better, 


in the interests of justice, tell bis Christian friend that the larger propor- 


tion of the community do not observe the Sabbath at all. Whatacontrast 


in juxtaposition with the average of the Mahomedan and Christian | 


creeds !—Your obedient servant, PLEBEIUsS. 


- [Undismayed by Acerbitas, we cannot resist annexing one of what he is — 
pleased to call “terrible footnotes” to this letter, in order to express our great re- 


gret that our correspondent should have found it necessary in replying to“Truth” 
to charge the whole community with general inattention to Sabbath observance. 


We think heis very much mistaken in his allegation. We believe that the — 
Sabbath is far better kept among Jews than among Christians, and this too under | 

manifold difficulties which prevent any comparison being drawn between us and — 
- Christians or Mahomedans, who live in countries in which their Sabbath is the — 


State Sabbath—Ed.J-C] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 


Sir,—Some few Sundays back it was my nisfortune, with other 
members of my family, to have to go to the Burial Ground at West Ham= 
When the cab arrived at the gates, it was besieged by a crowd of beggars 


soliciting alms. On returning to the cab the same scene was enacted, 


and it was with the greatest difficulty that we succeeded in regainingour 


seats, owiag to the obstinate importunities of the crowd, which, I am sorry 
to say ,consisted entirely of members of the Jewish persuasion. Fromno 
spirit o. meanuess, but simply with a view to discourage such unseemly 
practices, we made no response to the appeal. The consequence was that 


the cab drove off amid a volley of hisses, and one man wished us God 
|} speed, ina tone. of voice and with an expression of countenance that | 


proved very conclusively that he did not mean what he said. This is an 


abuse of long standing, and I think it is time that the authoriiies took : 


active measures to suppress such outrages upon the feelings of mourners. 


Hoping that you may think this worthy a small space in your valuable © 


journal, I remain, yours respectfully, = 
May 9th, 1868. A Constant SUBSCRIBER. 


Adler, enother excellent discourse was delivered in the afternoon by the — 
: Rey. Dr. Artom, in the Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks. This most | 
instructive lecture, which bore on the aim and institution of the approach- | 
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appeared in your edition of the 8th 


to join, and [am sure that such a club will flourish. 


_ very often the finest piece of music is spoiled. I the 
this under the notice of some of your readers, and I am sure that if they will | 


and we shall in future hear the prayers and praises sung in “time 


14, 1869. 


WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 

| THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
-Sir,—Will you allow me a small space in your valuable paper = call 
he attention of some of your readers to a subject, concerning which a letter 
inst. | 
Davidson delivered at the Jews’ Infant School he remarked, and for very 


| awiet among our Jewish brethren a workin 
good reasons, that there should exist among our Jewish brethren a g 


man’s club, of which I am very much in favour; but somehow the ar a 
seemed altogether to have vanished from the minds of our brethren . a 
letter appeared in your paper, on which I wish to say a few.words., Your 


-eorrespondent “ P. J. R.,” writes that there is aworking-man’s club already 


in existence, and he mentions the Jewish Literary Club. That there is a 


club so called, and thatit is a very good one, L have not the slightest doubt ; 


but at the same time the promoters of that club have taken very good care 
to prevent the poorer classes from joiming them by fixing the subscriptions 
at a high rate, viz.: one guinea per year, to be paid six months in 
‘advance. Now among our poorer classes, for instance, how many hundreds 


of working men are there who go to rest at night and do not know where 
~ next day’s bread is to come from? and still among these working men there 


are some, and a good many I may say, who have received an excellent educa- 


“ You see we want the club to be as select as possible, and we want to keep 
all the low common blackguards out.” Rather hard thus to, punish the 
whole of the poorer classes because there happen to be among them a few 


-jll-bred beings. I must say, since I have been able to judge good from bad, 


I have met with quite as many respectable poor as with respectable rich; 
and since there are some of our brethren who are respectable and willing to 
join aclub, but are prevented from joining the one now in extstence, [ pro- 
pose that some of the leading members of our community start a club and’ 
let them fix the subscriptions at such rate as to enable our poor working-men 
Thope that we shall 
soon hear of a new Jewish liternry club, and that every one of its members 
may he, as Tam, | Worktya-Man’s 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
attention has been directed to a letter signed P. J. R.,” 


which appeared in the last number of your valuable paper. 


Amongst other things, the writer alleges that “the idea of the elub* 
emanated from the working classes ;” the truth of which statement [ must 
distinctly deny. Whatever class the club may wor be supposed to benefit, 
L feel bound to say that it was not originally intended for the use of the 
working classes, nor was it established by them. Having been intimately 
connected with the original promoters of the society, who were young men 
engaged in commercial pursuits ii the city, Tecan safely aver that it was 
that class only the society was intended to benefit. I do not think Tam 
wrong in saying that the promoters disclaim for themselves any credit of 
having assisted in organizing the present club, having (with a single ex- 
ception) resigned en masse before the opening of the society. The club is 
now managed by some later adherents, and, for all I know, they may have 


made a working-men’s club of 14; I, however, have always regarded it as a 


club promoted by young men for the use and advantage of their own class, 
I am, Sir, yours truly, | | N. A. R.. 


The Jews’ Literary Club. 


SYNAGOGUE SINGING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


oe : S1r,—May I ask you to allow me a small space in your valuable paper | 
- merely to say a few words concerning choral singing. A correspondent justly — 


remarked, in your edition of the 30th ult., that the singing at the German 


- Synagogue, Broad-street, was of the best sort, which I must say is the fact. 

- Again, he observed that the choir of the Great Synagogue was inaudible, 
which is also the fact; although the choristers are not in the least to be - 
blamed for this. But I have often been in the Great Synagogue, and in 
_ Some parts not a word could [ hear of the choir till the end of the piece | 
_ which was being sung, when I could just hear the choir utter the last word. 


_ In this case, therefore, there was no choral singing, but it was all congre- 

_ gacional singing. If then the congregation can do the singing business, it | 

would seem unnecessary to incur theexpense of a salaried choir which is in- 

| audible ; but, on theother hand, if the congregation wish to have a choir, let 
them remain quiet and permit the choir to do its duty : for not only has. 
__ congregational singing a very bad effect upon the ears of listeners, but it 

_hasalso a very bad effect upon the choirs say every congregation 
there will be found one or two who know very little or nothing about sing 


ing in “time” and in “tune,” and in consequence the chcir is put out, and 
refore wish to bring 


take the matter in hand we shall soon get rid of that congregational noise, 


L. B. 


JEWISH HOSPITAL. 

THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

'~ $in,—I beg to inform you that the committee appointed by the so- 

ciety for the promotion of a Jewish hospital, are activel y pursuing their 
labours, and that the societyis daily gaining strength in public 

16 not less requisite, in subseriptions and donations. — Yours 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
| REPORT OF THE UNIVERSAL ISRAELITISH ALLIANCE, 


in the last lecture that Mr. 


tive Israelites. 


| land in towns, were maintained. 


and 


(Continued from Apuil 


After the Consuls, the Prince of Roumania himself went to Bacon to... 
obtain proof of the persecution ; he saw the wretched people who had been 
driven out, received their complaints, and promised them justice, 
could doubt the good intentions of the Prince ; but what could be expected 
from his ministers, who continued to deny the existence of persecution, — 


which was verified by all the world? The Governments of Europe under. 


stood the necessity of themselves demanding redress of the wrongs done to 


the Israelites, and of preventing their recurrence.. Our Minister of Foreign 


Affairs had intimated ‘to us, in a letter of the 11th April, that the enquiries | 
which the French representatives were ordered to make must lead to this. 
result, The English Government agreed with the French, and its coneur- 
rence was expressed by Lord Stanley in the House of Commons on the 24th 
April, when, in answer to a question of our eminent colleague Sir Francis 


| Goldsmid, he said, amidst the applause of the House :—_ 


‘“ T can assure the honourable gentleman that this question arouses my 
sympathy no less vividly than his. I believe that this business affects 


Christians more deeply than the Jews themselves; for if suffering fally 
upon the Jews, it is dishonour which falls upon the Christians. I know no 


aed «ava | other exa in | imes of a series of acts of oppression committed, n 
tion, and would find great pleasure in joining a literary club; but they are— other example in our times of a serie ppres: mmitted, not 


prevented by the obstacle I have mentioned above. I have had occasion to 
converse with a member of the Jews’ Literary Club, and when I asked him. 
the reason for making the subscription so high, he answered very politely : 


merely without provocation, but without any reasonable or even intelligible | 
motive. As for the permission or encouragement which these acts may 


have obtained from the local authorities, or, as I believe, in some cases, 


from the Roumanian Governmerit itself, I can only explain this connivance 
on the supposition that a weak and unscrupulous Government has a positive 
tendency to speculate on the evil passions of the lowest classes of the popu- 
lation. This being granted, it is but just to say that Prince Charles has 
expressed himself very energetically on this subject, and I believe that he | 
has done, and will yet do, all that his personal authority will enable him, to _ 


prevent the continuance of these acts of violence. The English Government 


has not lost sight of this affair, and will not neglect it in the future. Tt is, | 


perhaps, right to tell you that, without being warned of the discussion which 
was about to take place on this subject on the present occasion, I sent. this 
afternoon a fresh despatch, containing energetic remonstrances with regard 


to new facts brought to my knowledge by the honourable member himself, 


The’ Governments of France, Austria, and other continental powers speak 
in the same strain, and [ am confident that these manifestations of the 
public opinion of Europe will not remain without effect.” oe 

- At the same moment that Lord Stanley was announcing these ener- 


-getie remonstrances of the Great Powers to the Roumanian Government, 


the Consul-General of Austria, Baron Eder, coneluded a vehement contro- 
versy with the Roumaman Minister of Foreign affairs, by demanding 
instantaneous and peremptory edicts to stop the persecutions directed 
against the Israelites, energetic measures to secure order and tranquillity in 
the town and the district of Bacou, the trial of those who had been guilty 
of the acts complained of to the Roumanian Government, their punishment 
as the law required, the restoration to their homes of the families expelled 
from the rural districts, and redress for the losses which they had under- 


gone throvgh their violent and illegal expulsion. 


These demands were supported by the English and French Governments, 
The Roumanian Government yielded to them. The Israelites were restored 
to their villages, and indemnities were promised to them. | | 

The attitude of the Great Powers having thus rendered it impossible 
to satisfy the enemies of the Israelites, the. Roumanian Government had 
all the odium of the persecuticn without any benefit from it. A change of 
policy towards the Israelites would have reconciled it with public opinion, 
and with civilized Governments. In a diplomatic message, it held out 
hopes of a law which should recognise the civil and political rights of na- 
But the danger of a rupture with the enemies of the Israe- 
lites deterred it, and the law was not proposed. 


The enemies of the Jews, feelingytheir power against an authority 8° 


little inclined to oppose them, had again recourse to riots. On the 3rd. 
October, they aroused the populace of Galatz, by promenading through the 
| streets a child with its face smeared with blood, to give credence to the 
absurd and malicious story of a murder attempted on this child with a reli- 
| gious object, and the Israelites were attacked with fury; they defende 
| themselves, a third of them were more or less wounded ; their temples wer? 
invaded and plundered, and the riot was not checked either -by the police o 
the army. The intervention of the consuls was necessary to put an end to 
Theirdemands resulted in.an enquiry, a promise that the rioters should 


be punished, and that the damage caused by the riot should be redressed. 


None of these promises had been carried out when the ministry of 


The men who composed the new ministry have vigorously opposed the 
measures of their predecessors against the Israelites. They will not allo¥ 
them to be maintained, and the minister of the interior has undertaken 
abolish them, by speaking, in a circular addressed to the prefects, of the 


| protection due to all inhabitants, without distinction of creed. 


_ The Israelites will recover their civil rights; but that is not enough 
to secure tranquil ty in a country where the most detestable passions 4 
encouraged against Jews. To restore its honour, so gravely compromised. 


| a policy subservient to these passions, the Roumanian Government m 
sympathy ; 


give to religious liberty a definite sanction, by recognising also the politica’ 


This closes the portion of our report concerning Roumanis, 


\ 


None 


The removal of some . 
officials too clearly convicted of grave misdeeds towards the Jews, the 
revocation of some municipal resolutions forbidding the Jews to trade in 
objects of primary necessity, were the sole concessions made. But acts of 
| violence, denials of justice, remained unpunished; all the restrictions on theit 
rights, the prohibitions from taking part in public sales and from acquiring 
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sands 


his office 


Would, perhaps, have thought that with such temptations a man must be 


it is otherwise. 


m | 
ost part, make no difference between Jews and non-Jews. 


COLUMN FOR THE YOUNG, | 
LESSON OF THE WEEK. 
«very man to his standard ” (Num, ii. 2), | 
At the beginning of the chapteron the numbering of the people stands 
; little sentence, which we have probably often passed over, without ob- 


serving Every man to his standard.” This sounds quite warlike ; and 


we might expect it ‘0 be followed by a description of an army drawn up in 
pattle array. That 1s, 


enflamed an Israelitish heart, eit i the national courage and fearlessness of 
death were never affected by the lack of thisdesire. They hoped for victories 


vo ranother Kind ; bloodless, but with lasting consequences. King David was, 


when we speak of King David, we think of him not as armed, the helmes on 


a great hero, and extended fsrael’s dominion on all sides; but 
his head, and the sword in his hand; David lives for posterity as the 


of years DY ten without number, which have consoled and ennobled 
countless hearts. 


hanner around which to rally. Though our nation differed from other na- 
tions in not seeking glory in the slaughter of men and the destruction of 


towns and villages, yet it had its wars to carry on, even after it had 


ceased to be a distinct people. : Their banner was not visible to the bodily 
eye; it was a spiritual pessession, a priceless jewel; on which Israel’s ex- 
istence hung; it was the: Faith of Israel. That. alone remained of all the 
splendour of a glorious past. That is now the banner, around which all 
must gather, the banner which must be forsaken by none. All reference to 
the results of war in the ordinary sense has now departed from the meaning 
of cur text, as the psalmist says, ‘Some ride in chariots, others on horses, 
but we have God’s name on our banner” (Ps. xx.); and the ineflaceable 


brand of shame and contempt attaches to those who fly from their banner, | 


who, whether from cowardice, ‘avarice, or other external regards, forsake 
their faith, and, like sau, sell their Divine birthright. 

It was a long and bitter fight, which was carried on for ages, and has 
not yet ceased ; a fight for Israel’s most precious possessions. No weapons, 
material or spiritual, were spared, which might promise victory: no 
punishment was too severe for the faithful, to shew them the necessity of 
forsaking their God. But the persecuted said: Whatever befalls us, we 
must bear, but we forsake not our banner, ‘ livery man to his standard !” 

What, then, was the point round which the faithful gathered?) It was 
often the stake that was kindled for them; it was the martyr’s post to 
which they were tied; it was the torture chamber, in which human wicked- 
ness devised inhuman torments to destroy their fidelity. But from the 
flames of the burning wood, and from under the pitiless instruments of 
torture, sounded the cry: ‘‘ Hear, oh Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is One!” They forsook not their banner, but adhered to the word ** Every 
man to his standard !” 

Sometimes the Jews were declared to be out of the pale of the laws. 
Laws which protected the lives andeproperty of others, whether natives or 


foreigners, lost their application, when they touched the life or the property — 


ofa Jew ; all the evil passions of the savage populace were excited against 
the J2ws. Encouragement was given to attack and plunder them, and the 


only choice left to them was to give up on the one hand their property, 


their homes and their lives - or on the other hand, their faith. But the brave 
soldiers of faith answered: What God has given—property, home, life— 
that He can take away, at His will! 
Every man was to be found by his standard! 


~ Sometimes the Jews were allowed to retain their lives and their pro- 
_ perty. They were, however, compelled to make their homes in the worst 


quarter of the town, in narrow, unhealthy, dark courts; theirnumbers might 


faith, the world was open to them, to dwell where they chose. They could 


hold no land, fill no office in the state, follow no trade; they nad to pay spe- 
cial taxes, from which other citizens were free; they had to carry a distine- 
tive sign on their garments, so that the ridicule and contempt ofthe populace _ 
_ mught always be directed against them. But if they renounced their faith | 
| nd adopted that of the country, then they could follow what calling they | 

pleased, and be equal in all respects to their neighbours. ‘To all this” 
_ their answer was :—Petty oppressions and greedy persecutions disgrace 


*poken Stands good for us: ‘ Every man to his standard!” 
Ts it not a subject for wonder ? An official who breaks th 


Jew who should forsake his faith, rewards and honours were offered. You 


riven more or less from the right path; but it was not so. Now, thank 


femoved this injustice from most civilised lands, and laws now, for the 


But the ery 


wis ae man to his standard,” must still be raised. There are yet persons 
5 Ay not ashamed to display their prejudices against and their hatred 


‘beautiful and fruitful thoughts that are bound up init. This 


But you are not far from the truth in attaching a war-_ 
like meaning to the text. Though the people of Israel felt no desire for 
war, still they could not avoid the necessity of resisting attacks of enemies _ 
and defending their own possessions, They must have had a common 


But we forsake not our banner. 


Intelligent rulers and enlightened statesmen have 


‘ Take notelof this rule, and remember it throughout your lives: 


however, not exactly what we find, The Israelites, | 
“when in the desert, certainly had in view the acquiring of the land of Canaan 

hy force of arms ; but they were neither then nor at any later time a re-_ 
; larly warlike or war-loving people. The desire of military glory never. 


harpist, the immortal author of psalms, which have been read for thou-. | 


Increase, b t the space allotted t n. Only if they abjured their | toa} 
increase, but not the space allotted to them. Only if they abjured their | as if it were Adonai,(Lord) or Elohim, (God). But this the learned know.”* 


We.forsake not.our banner; the word onee | 


e obligations | 
»is removed therefrom with disgrace ; a soldier who quits his — 
Meets perhaps with death at the hand of the executioner; but to the 


we must also respect in others. 
it rather discourages than invites the influx of persons of other faiths. 


content in ignorance. 


reverence as inspired authorsof the Seriptures of the New Testament. 


these: Nomin meuwin ADONAL non indicaci eis. (Exod. vi. 3.) 


genuine, or itis corrupt. 
-rupt, why use it ever? 


never found with it ; itsconsonants cannot bemade out. ‘* How, then,” you: 


If you meet with others and wish to know whether they are truly educated 


| or not, then observe whether they respect the convictions of others. IEf they 
-Tidicule or hate others on account of their religion, then you may call them ° 


uneducated, He who ridicules you on account of your religion, ts an unedu- 


cated man: let him take in life what place he may, he does not deserve your 


respect, A man may have acquired much knowledge, understand many 


lang uages, be well versed in history, geography, mathematics and astronomy; 


he may be distinguished as an artist, or as a poet, As soon as he respects 
not the convictions of others, he is not worthy of our respect; his know-_ 


-ledge is as a golden ring on the nose of an animal which I abstain from _ 


naming, ‘As a jewel of gold ina swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which. 
Is without discretion.” (Prov. xi. 22.) Education of the heart and dig-— 
position stands higher than learning. He is truly an educated man in 


whom the image of God is seen, in Whose likeness man was made. There- 
fore can‘there be no education without 


) purity of heart, refinement of 
disposition, and love of our fellow-men, 
And, in repeating our cry of‘ Every inan to his standard,” apply it 
not to yourselves alone, but also for others. They have also their banner, 
If we demand tolerance for our religion and its observance, we must show 
the same tolerance to others. What we reverence in regard to ourselves, 
Herein lies the principle of Judaism, that 


THE PRIMEVAL NAME OF GOD. 
By tHe Rev. W. H. Rutz, D.D.— 
(Continned from our last.) | 

But now the student: of Holy Scripture, regardless of vain traditions, 
come whence they may, does well to investigate the historic value of that 
Name which He, to whom it belongs, declares that He will not give to 
another. Be its pronunciation what it may, the Christian, at least, may be 
The equivalent is learned from the lips of Patriarchs 
It is accepted as quite sufficient by those whose memory we 
We 
need no Cabala. We Christians can join with devout satisfaction-in that 
majestic hymn in whieh we say, ‘ We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord: 
All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father everlasting.” We would rather 
not hopelessly dispute about the discordant forms of Jehova, or Jahvo, or 
Jao, or even Jove, borrowed from the Greeks, of all corruptors of names 
the most reckless. It is enough to know that the name written with an 
unvarying orthography in Hebrew, and uniformly rendered by an equivalent 
in our own language, belong to the Lord our God, the faithful covenant- 
keeping God. Beyond this remains nothing essential to be known by our 
Hebrew brethren or by us, . | 

‘The present writer has only to add a few werds on the point of religious 
propriety, that on that point he may not be misunderstood by his fellow- 


and Prophets, 


worshippers. 


With regard to our pronunciation of this name, as it is written in the 
Hebrew original and the English Bible, perhaps enough has been said, but 
this paper shall be closed with the translation of a few words written by a 
very learned Hebraist more than two centuries and a half since: 

‘The words of Jerome, if Jerome was the author of the Latin Vulgate, 
| ) The 
capital letters here indicate the name of four letters, as it is called, which 
they formerly read, and still read by the cognomen Adonai. That word 
means Lord, and we, when the original is the word of four letters, always 
write, and always advise that it should be written large, LORD. As regards 
this name, they make a great mistake who write it Jehova, a reading which 
has no meaning. Iam, therefore, greatly surprised at the English, who’ 
sometimes use it. I would not have done so. For the reading is either 
If genuine, why not always use it? but if cor-_ 
That which is.at all corrupt should be utterly ba- 
nished from sacred literature; but perhaps they did not wish to profane too 
much a name (Jehova) that is indeed profane, but which they consider to 
So should I think, but it has not its own vowels, which are 


ask me, “are we to read it?” You should read the consonants of which the 
yowels are attached, that is to say, you should read the name of four letters — 


After all, the English cannot do better than read their own Bible just 


as they find it, avoiding the word which they cannot tell how to pronounce, 
| except that it be just as they see it written with great reverence, in re- 


membrance of its peculiar: history, and at the same time make themselves © 
familiar with that history, as it may be learned by an intelligent and prayer- 


ful perusal of the sacred text, which holy men of God have written for our 
| instruction; that we, through patience and comtert of the Scripture, might 


ode from whom they proceed, not those against whom they are directed. havg nape, 
Sur God will not forsake us, He “whose hand is open, and Who satisfies | © I. Drusii ad difficilora toca Exod. comment cap. xil. _ 


MerropoLitaN Free Hosrrrat, Crry.—The aggregate number of patients 
relicved during the week ending May 8th, was—medical 874; surgical, 608 ; 
total 1482 ; of which 631 were new cases, and 331 were Jews. | 


Ornrment anp Prits.—Visible and Invisible ailments are alike 
amendable by the use of these invincible remedies. In all outward ailments 
this fine Ointment will be found soothing, cooling and curative; it speedily allays — 


all inflammation, and reduces to a healthy condition all wounds, sores, ulcers 
and sprains. 


It discharges all irritating matters and stimulates the vessels fo — 
When this Ointment is rubbed upon the skin over any organ 


wholesome action. 
a corresponding recuperative power, and in 


afflicted by disease, it exercises 


conjunction with Holloway’s Pills, rarely fails to banish any internal disorder, be 


its origin when or where it may. Whilst using these purifying preparations, 
the tongue cleans, the appetite improves, chills and flushes depart and gthe com- 


plexion becomes clear, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. W. H. and Sons, Strand; 
Messrs. Everett and Son, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C.; 
Mr. Moreav, 98, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, W. ; and 

‘The Publishing Office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, E.C. 


This arrangement will enable the trade to supply customers tn all parts | 


of the metropolis readily. 


‘HE JEWISH CHRONICLE (Established 1841). 
at Home and — 
OFFICE: 11, CASTLE-STREET, BEVIS MAR 
PUBLISHED EARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—Within hand-delivery district, 8s. 8d. 
| The “Jewish Chronicle,” as a very widely-read and long-established organ, 15 an ex- 
cellent medium for advertisements. — | | 


In accordance with the preeedent of other journals, the number of pages in the | 


_ 4 Jewish Chronicle” will vary according to the requirements of each week. ” 


BANK EXCHANGE AND BULLION OFFICE. 
62, CORNHILL, LONDON, and 
BENAS AND SON, 5, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
i eo DRAFTS and Letters of Credit on Paris and the principal cities of 
| Europe and America; pay out Coupons, purchase and sell Stock and Shares and effect all 


Banking transactions. Specie parcels, as well as all Bullion and Banknotes from the country, 


be remitted at the best exchange value. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


| ~ | Day of Day of Day | | | 
of |Hebrew! civil | of Portion. |Haphtorah. 
week. | month.) month. Omer. 
Friday | Siv. 4) May 14) 48 \Sabbath com.7.0); | 
Saturday; = 5 15, 49 |Sab. term. 8:26. Num. i.| Hosea 11. 
| to iv. 21, 
| 
Sunday 6 16 AYIW NS (Feast of Ex. xix. 1. Ezek. 1. 
‘Monday 17 3 Weeks|Deut. xv. 19. |Hab. iii. 
Wednesd 9 19 | 
Thursday 10 20)" | 
Friday next, 2Ist May, Sabbath commences at 7-0. 
MEMORABILIA OF MEETINGS FOR THE WEEK. 


‘Turspay, 18th inst—Orphan Asylum Committee, at Asylum, at half-past 5. 
WEDNESDAY, 19th inst.—Jews’ Free School Dinner, London Tavern. 
-Taurspay, 20th inst.—Jubilee Ball, Society for Relief of Blind, Willis’s Rooms. 


The Ghronicle 


LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1869. 


THE FEAST OF WEEKS. 


JopaisM is a Divine poem. The spirit of immortal poetry is ‘infused 
Into its nature, history, traditions, and observances. Poetry, in a high and 
holy strain, permeates the festivals which spring from its nature, which are 


bound up with its history, which are among its essential and most sacred 


| observances, - Among these holydays, the Festival we are about to cele- | 


stsignally and sublimely, | 


brate, the Feast of Weeks, if not specially, is at lea 
poetical in its surroundings and its traditions. | | 
_ Bhevuoth is the festival of time. It seems to us that it has among its 
many tendencies of significance, a marked sug 


our lives shall have been counted, when we reach the en 
of many days, what awaits us at the end? N 


and chill decay and desolation of winter. Not the withered flowers 


ice-bound streams and bitter frosts. of Heshvan and Kislev, but—the | 
htsome days of Sivan, the 
gay with growing corn, and the | 


_ awakening of summer, the sunny hours and brig 
_ summer month, when the fields are } 
Me flowers shine like coloured stars on the 
Teafy glades and langhing wopds. The 
_ and the summer begins | 
_ earth is a scene of Paradis 
the days of his life’s reckonin LR | 
es 1 g are completed—t 
| shall await him as the Festiy 
span of earthly life! 
: | ee is the festival of manhood. The spring 
_ here, assover marks the infancy of our nation in the spring of 4 ar: 
itis the festival of youth. Tabernacle, in the 
ness, marks life’s prime—the autumn which in its fu j 
ea ts fullness is the | 
decay; it is a memorial of the forty years’ dw 


eae ars’ dwelling in tents before the 
long wandering in the wilderness—like the lon Aiesharnber dan 


sprays, and the daylight dances on 


~The days’ of our reckoning are done, and the 


al of the reckoned and completed weeks of his 


ended by the arrival on the threshold of the Promised Land. But it w 
| season—the Pentecost—when round the crest of Sinai, manhood r. 
‘The “ Jewish Chronicle” can be obtained early on the morning of publication at | 


T A weekly Journal devoted to the Interests of Judaism and the Jewish Community | 


Tenderness; there we hear. 
Majesty! Here is the Revelation of nature’s beauty ; there the immortal 
Revelation of sublime Law. They blend in one—blend in pioys. adors- 
ration due to Him alone who caused the gentle flowers to spring from earth. 


| its success involves to a great extent the solution of the two other questions. 


Education is the controlling element, the prevailing ingredient of the virtue 


claimed, there never would be cause to mourn a blighted. plant, a drooping 


suggestive bearing on the story | blossom in life’s spring ; a withered, weed-encircled stem in life’s summer. — 


| of reget life and the mystery of heavenly hope. The Feast of Weeks: | 
marks the conclusion of a reckoning of manv | 
ee ate Her, tls a summer feast. And thus, when the Omer of | would imagine that we had in this respect made wondrous strides ; that we 


d of the reckoning | had approached, if not absolutely reached, a perfection of system; that all 


_ Not the cold snows, the dark | the schools of the past were masses of ignorance and chaos; that we could 


rest on our oars and let the boat float down the stream. So do we rest om 
our oars, and the boat strikes on many a rock! What, after all, are the 
advances made by our age in education? Are they so extensive? It ™; 


- do not say. these things carelessly, flippantly, or presumptuously, nor least 
of all, ungraciously. But we feel, in our hearts, the grave responsibility of 
| right education; w 0 or on its due 
e! Symbol and type of the Jew’s Hope that when | ahs ion; we know what solemn consequences depend on 1ts 


summer of Paradise 


Weeks of our reckoning are over, 


give one example. There has been an outcry, whose dull 
isover; the summer | our upper schools. Probably this outcry, even if it has not quite prevail 
oe ge — | (strange to say, noise is not always triumphant in the world’s arena), 
year's rich and bursting ripe- | 

‘result? Is this an age of purer or more refined English than the age which 
preceded ours ? _ Compare—we mean contrast—the style of CaRLYLE W 
: that of Jounson; the sensational English of the spasmodic poets with the 


g journey of life—was- 


JEWISH CHRONICLE... 1809, 


ceived its highest impress. The Divine mark was set on manhood’s broy, 
The Law by which intelligence was sanctified was given to the world. Tie 


| gift of the Divine Law at once lifted man from infancy and from brutality, | 
| and stamped him for evermore with vigorous and conscious manhood, sy 
The Feast of Weeks is the Festival of Flowers. The Congregations 
‘which follow the German rite and some foreign Sephardic Congregations. 
have a custom, which, like all our ancient ceremonies, is fraught with poetry 


and rich in suggestive meaning. They decorate their synagogues with 


flowers on the days of Shevuoth. These gracious gifts of nature are memoq 
rials of nature’s wealth and beauty. They are emblems of humanity, ony | 
humanity which springs from the dust of the earth, but tends ever upward, 
| buds, blossoms, fades—and dies; but dies to live again. We would gladly 

see this floral decoration in cll our synagogues. For when the eye 


wanders over the charming, glowing, tender flowers which are clustered beside 


the Ark, and when the ear listens to the awful words which amidst lightning 
and thunder and the voice of the resonant trumpet descended to earth from 
- Sinai’s crest, our senses and—let us hope—our hearts awake to different but 


not divergent feelings. Here we see the evidences of Divine Love and 
the evidences of Divine Might, Wisdom, and 


and the fearful thunders to rend the air. Tenderness and Might for ever 
mingled! Love and Wisdom ineffable for ever combined! May these 


thoughts imbue our hearts on the flower feast of Pentecost! Let these be | 
the fruits we bring to the altar on this festival—yes, and through all the 


Omer of our lives; the counting of the weeks that are to finish, as we hope, 
in a season of rejoicing: a festival of flowers, where the asphodels shall 
bloom for ever ! 


EDUCATION. 

| [FIRST ARTICLE. | 

THERE are three main social questions entitled to the designation of ques- 


tions of the day—the education of the young, the treatment of the poor, and 


the management of criminals; all serious questions, for assuredly they 
affect not only human happiness, but the far higher consideration of human 
virtue. On their solution depend the chances of this age to be judged by 
history as a step onward to that ultimate realization of earthly beatitude to 


which we hope we are tending—the realization of a Messianic era. . Solong 4 


as ignorance, pauperism, and crime exist amongst us as glaring sturdy facts, 
so long must we tremble at the verdict which posterity may pronounce on 
the present; so long must we believe that we are failirg'to fulfil the scheme 
of growth towards perfection, which should be the aspiration of humanity. 
But of all these questions education is the most important, because 


Much pauperism, much vice are traceable to defective, or neglected, or im- 
proper education. On this almost self-evident assertion we need not insist. 


and welfare of a people. When we find crime rampant, when poverty stalks 
in our midst, let us trace the dark and fetid streams to their sources. We 
shall find, or at:least we may believe, that had acarefuland deft hand wisely 


trained and gently fostered the tender young flower, and yielded it to the 


smiling sun or to the weeping rain, as the phases of its culture may have 


If there be one point on which we pride ovrselves, without one atom of 


perhaps, an unpalatable assertion, but these advances we fail to see. W® 


influence ; and we feel compelled to seek the truth on this subject and to seb 
Let us 


murmur we still hear at times, against the cultivation of classics even ™ 


has still, we imagine, influenced the action of the schools. And with what 


as it. 
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and its quips, cranks, and oddities, and yet remain a majestic people. But 


2 


jwe may tremble for the fate of the English language a half century | 
— Why? * Its old rules of classical construction are deserted 
aH jifficulty, and discussion have usurped their place. 


But this is, of course, a minor consideration, A nation can talk a slip- 


, and 


| chod dialect, but yet be a great nation. It can complacently ruin one of '| 


stately, sonorous, and significant of modern tongues by its whims 


‘the most 


~ education has a higher object than to save, improve, or control a language. 


It must—properly understood—save, improve, and contro a people. This 
¥ ts chief, its main end. Education is the guide which leads the heart along 
the road of wisdom to the gates of Heaven! Barras co: eee 
Yes, to the gates of Heaven! The parent, the schoolmaster (who is 
the parent at school)—if he be true to his trust and loy al to his high duty—_ 
ust look beyond and above the child before him; he must look beyond | 
the boy of the present to the man of the future; to the man of the 


‘alding countless influences for good and evil: and, e “beyond 
future wielding coun good and evil; and, even far beyond — Tue Vifty-second Report of the great Free School in Spitalfields is just 
| | issued, and we heartily commend it to our brethren, who will have an early 

the heart of faith, not less certain) ; when, life’s school being over, with its | opportunity of manifesting their zeal for the education of our poor, as on — 


sig se | . : * | next Wednesday the Free School Anniversary Dinner is to take place 
unerring account of triumphs and failures, deeds and misdeeds ; that | | | 


‘that manhood into whom the boy may grow, to a future (less distinct, but to 


varied tasks and few holidays, and the great and dread report sent in with 
its 
poy shall stand on the threshold of the Infinite ! 

To us, as Jews, the matter is of direct importance. Not merely as re- 
gards our own children, but as regards our mission as a nation of priests. 

‘In Judaism, wisdom and religion are intimately mingled. Knowledge is 


‘the stone of which the Altar of our Fai h is built. The Jew is, by inheri- | 


tance, the missionary of learning to the world. He to whom the precious 
privilege was given of teaching humanity its highest lesson of wisdom, the 
beginning of wisdom, must never lay down the burden or relinquish the 
blessing of the duty of Instruction within the lines of the Law. | 
~— He knows that education is the minister of Virtue, because it is a 
doctrine with him that men should be taught in order that they may be 
good, Learning is a religions duty; wisdom is exalted in the Temple of 
his faith. His very clergy are—not divines, not priests—but wise and 
learned men. Side by side with the awful and all-coutrolling proclamation 
of the Unity, the foundation of all religion, the precept is written, “and thou 
shalt teach it diligently unto thy children!” | | 
We do not mean that the Jew is bound to educate the world, but we do 
mean that he is bound to tell the world it must be educated; and educated 
wisely and well. He is bound to declare that the world must fix its faith 
on knowledge; that it must believe virtue and happiness depend oa know- 
ledge; that before it seek to battle with evils, to grapple with the ruin in 
the branches of a lightning blasted tree, it should seek the root, and save 
the saplings ere they rise into an imperiled, an unprotected and.an unholy 
maturity. 
To do this well, nay, to do it at all, it becomes his duty, first, to look 
at home—to see if the particular duties which are’ immediately his own, 


the duties imposed on him by nature as a parent, by his creed as a member 
of a community, and by society as acitizen, have been rightly and righteously | 


fulfilled. His own family must be his first, his communal schools his 
next thought. | | | 

And these are the considerations with which we propose to deal 
from time to time, urged by a sense of what we believe to be the most se- 
rious and solemn duty of this very serious and solemn life. | 


ELLIS. 


BARROW 


_ WE cannot forbear from offering a word of comment and congratulation to 


_ the community on the recent appointment ofthe Honourable Barrow Exris 
to a seat at the Council Board of the Supreme Government of India. Mr. 
“ Eis, as stated recently in our columns, was sworn into office at the Durbar 


or Court held at Umballa, by the Earn of Mayo, Her Majesty’s Viceroy in 
India. Mr. Extis took the oath on the Old Testament asa Jew. The post 
_ Which he has attained is one of great dignity, responsibility and importance. 
He is a confidential adviser of the Governor-General, who is, in effect, the 
ruler over 140,000,000 of people. He is one of the main props on which — 


_ the stability of our great Asiatic empire, and therefore the prosperity of this, 


Ror connections, nor patronage ; but, by merit. He has won it by years of 


patient and assiduous toil, by his brilliant abilities, his conciliatory and 
Seherous disposition, his calm jndgment and his remarkable attainments. 


re best testimonial that he could have desired is the ovation he received 
rom thenative gentlemen of Bombay, who bore witness to his accessibility 


and courteous bearing towards the men of their race—the native race of 


India, 


| lamentable conse 


manly and vigorous English of the Augustan age of Groner the Tuinp; | 


| with another and peculiar ancient race, whichitself was also misunderstood, 


that Mr. Exuis professes a mild religion, in which mercy, justice, moderation — 
and forbearance are guiding and prevailing influences ? | | 
Sassoon. We can have no duty more pleasurable than that of chronicling 


| the attainment of dignity by our brethren in faith—not only because we 


tunity of which a Jew can avail himself to serve the Imperial interests of — 


of the year’s history concludes. | 


} instruct the poor is to give them in their youth a blessing whicn we may 


way of Mr. Ellis’ appointment. Mr. Ellis is a member of the Bombay 


| sider the best means of expressing their sense of the esteem and respect in 


pret Had such wise and happy counsels prevailed at other times and in- 
minds the terrible Indian mutiny, with its sanguinary episodes 
quences, might have been averted ! Possibly, it isnot only — 


and career in this respect. Who shall say how much is due to the circum= 
stance that he himself, belonging to a peculiar ancient race too long mis- | 
understood, too long despised and under-valued, may have had sympathy — 


despised and under-estimated? Who shall say how much is due to the fact 


We rejoice at the accession of a Jew to high office in a land which 
had been already adorned and graced by the virtues and services of a — 


rejoice at their personal successes, but because we are proud of every oppor- | 


the country to which he has the privilege of belonging. 


JEWS’ FREE SCIIOOL, 


when, we sincerely trust, the Chairman will be generously supported. — : 
_ No words of vurs are needed to plead the cause of this great institution. 

Its object and its career alike claim the warm sympathies of the tcommunitrs 
A perusal of the report amply justifies the appeal with which its statement 
In that history, tersely and very eloquently told, there are many points — 
of interest. A reverent and grateful tribute is rendered to the memory of 
Mrs. Louis Lucas and Mr. Sampson Samuel. Reference is made to the 
nrunificent donation of Mr. Alfred Davis, to the legacies bequeathed by Mr. 
5. D. Sassoon, Mr. M. Davis, Mr. Sampson Samuel, and Mrs. Lucas; to 
the annual gift of clothing from the family of the late Baroness de Roths- 
child ; and to contributions from the ladies committee, whose useful labours 
also are thankfully mentioned. 

The School has at present 2,500 pupils. | 

The Report asserts that the existence of the school depends on the aid 
afforded at the anniversaries, Then, assuredly, no Jew, who has the means 
of aiding the holy cause, can conscientiously neglect. a duty so obvious. 
When pleading for the school, we plead for the cause of Judaism and 
humanity. Ina free school, in which education is hallowed by religion, 
benevolence takes its most practical—perhaps its most sublime form. To 


hope will be prolonged, strengthened, and multiplied through their whole 
lives, and which will carry its benign influence from life to life, from age to 
age, from generation to generation, | Those who join in this workZsow the 
seeds of untold blessings, which immortalize themselves and sanctify the 
world’s future. | 


INDIA, 
Tue How. Mr. Exvitis.—The Times of India writes thus :—The appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Ellis to the Supreme Council of India, in the place 
of Hon. Noble Taylor, is objected to on the Bengal side, not on the 
ground of Mr. Ellis’s fitness (all acknowledge that), but because it will be 
“to the detriment of the Bengal civilians.” Surely this has nothing to do 
with the difficulty which.we understand Mr, Maine has discovered in the 


Council, and, as such, it is asserted, disqualified to act as a member of the 
Supreme Council while retaining his appointment in Bombay, whilst no one | 
can legally act for him in the Local Council. A reference has, we believe, been. 
made to the Secretary of State on the subject. The difficulty, we imagine, 
is of a purely formal nature. Mr. Ellis was appointed by the Duke of © 
Argyll, and if the legal difficulties which have presented themselves to the 
mind of Mr. Maine* do really exist, we are satisfied, with the Pioneer, that — 
the Indian Secretary would prefer the removal of those difficulties to the 
| cancellation of an appointment made by himself, and of a nature unexcep- — 
tionally good. A meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay was held in © 
| March at the residence of the Hon. Munguldass Nathoobhoy, to con-— 


| which the Hon. Mr. Ellisis held by the native community.t _ Mr. Ellis left 
Bombay at the invitation of Lord Mayo, to be present at the Umballa cere- | 
monies, and he will therefore proceed to Simla to take his seat in the Vice- 


sis | regal Conncil. Mr. Ellis has, throughout his career, proved himself “a 
the parent empire, may be said, under Providence, to depend. Let it be~ 
understood that’ he has attained this high office, not by hazard, nor wealth, — 


steadfast and impartial-friend of the natives of Bombay, and wherever he. 
has held office his memory is held dear by the people. Especially is this 
the case as regards the Southern Mahratta country, where he was regarded, 
| not merely as a clever revenue officer, but as a friend and adyiseronwhom _ 
--Dratnace Commssion.—We learn from the Indien Maid that Dr. 
Lyon has, at the request of the Drainage Commission, been appointed 
| Secretary to the Commission. Dr. Lyon is, we believe, the gentleman who _ 
| gained the Atkinson ;Morley Scholarship at University College, and dis- 
tinguished himeelf at that institution.” = 
_——~t This gentleman has, we believe, been since sueceeded by Mr. Gibbs, formerly 
‘tutor of the: Prince of 
+ This meeting was alluded to in a previous number of the “Jewish — 


® Special. disposition of Mr. Ettis which may have controlled his action 


Chronicle.”—Ed. J. 
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~ family of that name. In this he or his informant was mistaken, | 
One of the most singular instances.of derivation of. Sephardic Jewish 
 fhames is that of “ Valery,” the name of an ancient famil y of Bayonne. |. 
They attribute their designation to what is called in heraldry the “ Valery” , 
crown, or crown Vallerium, a mural crown decreed tc a knight who sealed a 


_ presentative of the last name died recently. 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE LITERATURE OF JEW ISH NAMES. 
Literature has more than once replied to the celebrated Shakespearian 


“question, What's in a name?” by favouring the reading public with state- 
ments of the meanings or derivations of human appellations ygeeseepas 


more or less amnsing, and for the most part correct. We do pate Ae tir 
‘on the present occasion fatigue our readers with results of ph 
researches on these points, or with rechaufés of interpretations with 
they may be already famiiar or can render themselves ainiliar readily. 
But there are some curiosities of literature of Jewish nomenclature which 


merit mention, matters which may float about broadcast in the general know- 2 

ledge, but which have probably never been gathered together im oa connected — 
The “surname,” as we understand it in these days, corresponds with the 

old Roman nomen or patronymic in its general application, and often par~ 

‘takes of the Roman cognomen in its origin, as many English family names 


ate traceable—like the Latin cognomina—to physical peculiarities or per- 
sonal qualities, personal incidents, and local associations. Thus such nalies 
as Short, Black, Armstrong, Thoroughgood, would be under the first series, 


‘like the Latin Cesar, Brutus, and Naso; Smith, Fletcher, | Pranklin, 
under the second, like the Latin Faber and Agricola ; and Hill, Green, 
Mortimer, French, South, under the third series, like the Latin Africanus: | 


‘and Coriolanus, ‘This is also the case in other countries beside [England ; 


the French and Germans have names belonging to all three ¢ ategories ; for 
‘instance, Leroux, Lelong, Schwartz, Weiskopf may be ranged under the 
first head; Meunier, Lefrane, Muller, Stahlschmidt, Hausmann, under the 
second: Lallemand, Langlois, Duval, Englander, ,Hambirger, &c.,° under 


She third... Then there are names which are patronymic by derivation, like 
the Greek names in ies, such as Jones, Harrison, Fitzmaurice, O'Donnell; - 


Macdermot, Williams, Gastafsohn, Mendelsohn, | 

~The general use of the surname in England is not by any means as old 
as some persons may suppose. It is questionable whether 1t was adopted 
largely by the middle.classes till about the time of the Tudors, and we know 
the upper classes did not begin to adopt it til the period of the cele- 
brated historical young lady who told the king — | a 

| It were a shame 
To wed a lord without twa name! 


Indeed, the employment of surnames scarcely seems to have become a settled | 


usage aAMong the lower ranks of the middle classes so early as the days of 
the Tudors. The fantastic proceedings of the Puritans in the early days of 
the Commonwealth helped to unsettle the name system, as men commonly 
adopted Scriptural designations instead of their own, and such surnames 
as Strong-in-the-Faith, and Fight-for-the-Canse, were not uncommon, 
Eyen now in some parts of England the use of surnames is by no means 
eommon. In the mining districts and ‘black country ” a person seeking, 
sav William Smith, John Jones or Phomas Robinson would be less likely to 
find him under such an appellation than: fhe were to enquire for—say for 
example —Carrotty Bill, or Broken-kneed Jack, or Cutler Tom, or Grinder 
Harry, as the case may be —supposing the objects of his quest to be gifted 
with the charming personal characteristics, or to follow the trades, to which 
their designations refer, Indeed this is fortunate, or otherwise confasion 
would be worse confounded, seeing that there are often in such districts 
numerous families not related to each other'to their own knowledge, and 
yet all bearing the same family surname. | 

The Sephardim Jews appear to have had surnames for centuries, We 
do not mean such surnames’ as were given by the literary world, as, 
for instance, Maimonides and Nachmanides (the Greek termination 
“ides,” of course, implying descent), But the surnames to which we 
allude were apparently borne by them as family names, and these were not 
unknown to the rolls of the wzul sangre of the Iberian peninsula. Such 
designations as Dias Fernandes, Mendes da Costa, Salvador, and de Castro 


- Sarmento, beara ring of nobility in their very sound, The Sephardic Jews, 


when expelled from Spain, carried these. euphonious and sonorous designa- 


tions with them to their new homes ja the Levant, the Moorish States of 

North Africa, Holland, the South of France, and the Colonies. | gi 
— The Jews of Italy (of Sephard« origin) had, we also imagine, adopted 
_ the use of surnames at a comparatively early period. The present Disraeli. 
— tells us, in his preface to his father’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” that his 
family name was adopted by his ancestors when they fled from Spain and 


settled in Italy. He states that they assumed the surname “ Disraeli,” or, 


wall or defended a trench (vallum), and they. bear such a crown in their 


arms, believing it to have been won by Philon de Valery, the founder of 
~-their family some centuries ago, Were there then Jewish knights in the | 
train of the feudal kings of France ? It seems Jikely. The matter isworth _ 
enquiry, A member of this family, by the way, was a celebrated Italian _ 


One of the most euphonious of Italian. family names is the 
designation which has been so brilliantly illustrate Y 


Village in Italy. 


be continued.) 


the present head of the family, “ Montefiore,” who may, indeed, be said to 
have ennobled and immortalized it. The Montefiores bear in their arms 
mounds of tlowers (monti di fiori), Montefiore is the name of a town or 


Several of the oldest of the Sephardie family names have, we believe, | 
_ hearly or quite vanished from the land—such for instance, as t 


OM Vhe lat the great old 
_Tamily of Salvador, Maturas, Villa Real and Dias-Fernandes ; the last re- 


as if was formerly written, D’Israeli, believing theirs to be the only Jewish | 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Po" One of the most interesting pictures at the Royal Academy, which 
_ this year for the first time exhibits its treasures at Burlington House, js. 
the beautiful fall-length portrait of Sir Moses Montefipre, painted by Mr, 


g.-A. Hart, R.A., for the town of Ramsgate. Our London readers have 
opportunities of inspecting this picture personally ; but for the benefit '¢f 
our friends in the provinces and abroad to whom all matters relating to 


| our great philanthropist cannot fail to be of interest, we may mention 
that the picture is an admirable likeness, admirably painted. The figayg - 
of Sir Moses is accurately drawn; the attitude ‘s singularly happy. Ex. 


eellent taste has been evinced in the eccessorics of the picture, or, rather, 


in what we laymen in art should call the sentiment. Sir Moses, in the 
brilliant uniform of a Commissioner of Lieutenancy of the City ot London, 
is represented standing in the Holy Land—thé Holy City being seen * 


the background. In his hand is the Sultan’s firman half unrolled, Apart 
from the beauty of the painting as a work of art, we cannot resist the 
pleasure of again noticing the excellence of the likeness. Those who 
have the privilege of being familiar with the varied phases of expression 


of Sir Moses’ countenance will at ence recognize with pleasure the parti. 
| cular expression depicted here—an expression of a bleaded geniality, 
dignity, benevolence, and earnestness. ‘The picture hag been painted by — 
order of the municipal authorities of Ramsgate, and it 1s to be suspended 
in their Town Hall. 


~ The Exhibition also contains a very clever picture by Mr. Marks, 
entitled “ Before the Bench.” This work has been greatly admired. We 
are happy to learn that it has been purchased by Mr. Alderman Salo- 
mons, M.P., who, with characteristic generosity, seeks out rising merit 
before it has attained public success, and encourages it with wise and 
appreciative liberality. He is not only a patron of arr. He is a friend to 
the artist. Hethus does honour to art, and does honour to himself. It may 


be hoped that the success of this picture and the encouragement of 


Alderman Salomons may have the effect of giving an impulse to the 
career of a very able artist, who already promises to be a credit to his 
vocation and his community. | | | | 
Her Majesty visited the Royal Academy Exhibition on Wednesday — 
her first visit this season. She was received by the President and the 
Council, consisting of ten Royal Academicians, among whom was Mr. 8 


A. Hart, R.A. 


THE CHIEF RABI 


~~ 


LT ON RABBI AKRIBA.. 

We have been kindly favoured with a summary of the interesting ser- 
mon recently delivered by the Chief Rabbi, at the German Synagogue, 
Broad-street, on behalf of the Association for the Diffusion of Religious 
Knowlede. | | 


The key. the Chief Rabbi explained in his introductory remarks that 
he had selected the life of Rabbi Akiba, as the subject of his discourse, on 
account of the interesting vicissitudes that marked his ¢areer, the grandeur of 
his intellect, the chivalrous nobility of his character, and the great influence 
exercised by him upon the study of the Oral Law. The reverend lecturer 
dwelt vividly upon the various phases in Akiba’s life ; how he, by his 


_ perseverance as an adult, compensated for the indolence of his early years ; 


how the romantic attachment entertained for him by Rachel, the daughter 
of the wealthy Kalba Sebna, which would form the subject of as interesting 
and elevating a drama as has ever been written—stimulated him to become 
one of the most learned men ofhis age. The reverend lecturer then explained 
Akiba’s method of interpreting the law, which consisted in explaining all 
the various pleonasms and redundant words and phrases in the Bible. He 
shewed that the sage became master of the whole system of traditional law 
by his logical acumen and methodical arrangement, and that he was the only 
one of the four sages who entered and quitted the OH - the depth of 
metaphysical speculation—in safety. He also explained some of Rabbi 
Akiba’s wise dicta: e.y., ‘* Consider thy Sabbath: as a week day” (i.e., let 


your food and dress be that of a working day) “sooner than become depen- 


dent on thy fellow creatures.” | 


‘The Rey. Doctor then dwelt upon the connection of Rabbi Akiba, as 
the head of the Sanhedrin, with Bar K osiba, the Jewish general in the in- 


surrection against Trajan, and he spoke eloquently of the heroism with 
| which Rabbi Akiba defied the edict of the Roman Emperor who bad prohi- 
hited the study of the Law, and drew an interesting parallel between Akiba’s _ 

pupils walking up and down in front of his prison, eliciting in enigmatic _ 
_ terms their master’s opinion on important. questions of ritual, and Blondel, at 
the devoted minstrel, discovering the abode of Richard Coeur de Lion by 
singing his favourite melody. He concluded with the affecting story of the 


inartyrdom. In the hour of greatest torture Akiba calmly recited the Shemang. 


When his disciples expressed their admiration at his composure, and asked 
not to increase” the pain he was enduring by the great exertion of 


speaking, he said: “ During my whole lifetime I regretted that I could not 


literally carry out the Divine behest to love the Law with all my heart, : 


soul and might. Now that the occasion has come for my fulfilling this 


precept, shall I not rejoice?” He expired while devoutly ejaculating "ITN: 


The Doctor, in conclusion, pointed out the leading features in Rabbi Akiba’s 


character ; and aptly referring to the titles of Laughing and Weeping © 
Philosopher among the Greeks, called Rabbi Akiba the Smiling Philosopher, 
who always looked on the bright side of things, and joyously resigned him- 
self in the will of Providence. “ With him poverty lost its bitterness, — 


torture its pang, and death its sting.” 


died suddenly on Friday. 


May 14, 1869, 


We regret to state that Mr. Joyce,‘ the editor of the Levant Herald, 
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7 With the be Sage that the title Pharaoh is applied to the kings connected 


And received E 


THE PENTATEUCH AND EGYPT, 
snep on THE Biste Narrative sy Eaypr 

Tho statements of Scripture with reference to the embalming of Jacob 
ot been assailed by critics, as they agree in the main with the ac- 
ints given by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. Only one difficulty has 
co 


1AN Monuments 


heen raised from the fact that the Bible relates (1. 8) “ And forty days were 


fulfilled for him, for so are fulfilled the days of those who are embalmed, ” 
hile Herodotus states (ii. 36.) that the process of mummification lasted 70: 
iene ~~ Now the study of Egyptian mummies (to which Hertzoq, Pettigrew 


nd Lésch have devoted themselves) proves ‘that the modes of embalming 
: anit have varied considerably in different periods and in several districts of 
Reypt and that therefore the discrepancy between the two statements can— 


Ferry accounted for. “They mourned for Jacob with a great and very 
sore lamentation 


important than any events of the Egyptian life, the tomb being regarded as_ | 


the only true home. The representations of funeral processions on the 


tombstones of Thebes are very interesting. We seem to see the funeral : 


train of Jacob wending its sorrowful way from Goshen to Canaan. 


«Joseph died, and they embalmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 


Egypt” (ibid. 26). This ismentioned as a distinction, for coffins were very 


~ yarely used in the Kast. In Egypt, however, wooden chests or mummy 


cases were sometimes employed for the purpose of enclosing bodies which 


had been embalmed. Such cases were either of sycomore or cedar (which | 


tree was symbolical of eternity.) 


We have now to mention oneof the most remarkable facts in connection 


with our subject. A search was Icng made to discover the tomb of Joseph. 


For it was commonly supposed, that although his bones were afterwards 
carried to Canaan, still so illustrious a benefactor, so eminent a minister 
must surely have hada tomb or sarcophagus of porphyry, or granite, 
erected in his honour, This tomb was at.last discovered. At Sakkara, 
near Memphis, an empty tomb was found, om which the names and titles of 
Joseph and the word Albrecht were deciphered. Nay, Joseph was actually 
there styled ‘director of the granaries of Egypt, and full particulars were 
added about the irrigation of the Nile. This discovery proves, incontestably, 
to the sceptic that Joseph must have actually lived a life of usefulness in 
Egypt, and that after his death his beneficial administration was held in 
grateful remembrance by the people, whom he had, by his wise measures, 
saved from starvation. —— | 


Crartern Eayrr. 


Few subjects. in Biblical Archeology are of greater interest than 


the study of the introductory verses of the Second Book of “Moses with 
the help of the knowledge we have gained of Egyptian history. ‘* Now 


,there arose a new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” 


(Exod. 1.8.) Captious critics, ever eager to discover a flaw in the bright 
jewel of Bible truth, conceive it to be incredible that a successor of the 
Egyptian king should have been ignorant of the eminent services rendered 


by Joseph to him and to the state. For Joseph had not only saved the 


country from the pangs of a terrible famine; he had by an ingenious policy 


transferred almost the whole landed property of the people into the hands 
of the king, and imposed an income tax of twenty per cent., which filled the 
royal exchequer. How, then, could a successor of that Pharaoh have forgotten 
the infinite obligations he owed to Joseph ? | | 


The history of Egypt clearly solves this question. It tells us that 


this Pharaoh was not merely a new king who had just ascended the throne, 


but a new king from a different dynasty. We learn from ancient writers, 
whose testimony is supported by Egyptian documents, that at a time which 


corresponds to the period mentioned in the Bible, troops of warlike invaders 
coming from the East, and supposed to have been Arabians, conquered — 
_ Egypt,’ and subdued her rulers. These invaders were called Hyksos, 


shepherd kings.* “And the expression used in the text remarkably tallies 


with this historic fact. It is worthy of note that Abn Ezra, though ig- 


norant of the event, supposed from the expressions op“ there rose up,” 


and OAM, “ new” (instead of “4X, another) that the king could not have 

een a member the old dynasty. The apprehensions the new king 
x ‘lest it come to pass that when there falleth out any war, they join also_ 
_ unto our enemies ard fight against us, and so get them up out of the land,” | 
2 thus acquires new foree. A new king would be very jealous of the increase. 
_ and influence of any other tribe in the midst of his dominion, and would — 

fear that when the partizans of the subdued dynasty would rise up in re- 


bell 


, , The prodigious increase of the Hebrew nation, their afflictions and. 
their deliverance, | are supposed, according to the best authorities, to have | 
taken place under the line of the Rameses. This name occurs in almost | 


eve 


a ry monument that has been discovered in Lower Egypt (the Goshen of 
“tha 


Bible.) Weare told that Rameses employed no less than five hundred 


___ ® This fact is mentioned by Josephus : its historical truth has been corrobo- | 
hy modern researches. See Dr. Saalschiitz, “ auf denn Gebiete 


brdisch-Aegyptischen Archaeologie.” It cannot be objected to the expla- 


; , and that they must have therefore been nations; for it is 
st certain that 


gyptian names just as Joseph and Moses did. 


> (1, 10). The monuments show us with what pomp | 
and display of lamentation the bodies of the deceased were conducted to 
their burial place. Indeed the funeral ceremonies were considered far more 


__ Seon against them, this foreign tribe might make common cause with the 


some of the Shepherd kings were thoroughly Egyptianized, — 


stance that the monuments of this Pharaoh, his pyramids, obelisks, 
sphinxes, and statues vastly exceed in number and splendoar all the monu- 


| Who visited Egypt sixty years before the common era, states that this 
| Pharaoh made enormous additions to the great temple of the Sun, and built 
fortifications to the extent of 166 miles. Now, in these great and costly 
Works, composed of granite, lime-stone and bricks, he must have employed 
avast “unber of labourers, as they were constructed with extraordinary 
rapidity. The priests informed Diodorus Siculus that not a single Kigyptian 
Was employed in the execution of these works. The monuments, on the 


them. The Bible tells us who these labourers were. “The Egyptians — 
‘made the children of Israel serve with rigour. ‘They made their lives bitter 

with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and with all manner of labour 

in the field; all their service wherein they made them serve was with 


SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
(Continued from April 30.)_ 
When the boasted lights of the age exhibited such a spirit, it will 
readily be believed that the populace were not slow in following their 
example. The persecutions of the Court became the signal for the out- 
break of the most cruel spirit on the part of the people. In 1239 the in- 


Orleans, and other cities of the kingdom. In Britrany a law was pro- 
mulgated to the effect that the Jews shoul be banished; that. all debts 
due to them shoud be annulled without payment; th t all who held pro- 
perty belonging to the Jews might retain it; that any Christian, might kill 
a Jew without being inany way molested forit. But the saintly Louis 
went still further, and by another edict displayed the extreme ignorance 
of himself and his advisers, as well as their malignity. © Some of the Jews 
were learned men ; some of them were eminent and success!ul physicians, 
and all this proved that they must have intercourse with evil spivits : and 
this suspicion was confirmed in the sagucious and enlightened mind of 
Louis, by the fact that the sacred writings of the Jews, especiidly the 
Talmuds, which were composed in a mysierious and unknown, and ap- 
parently uncouth tongue, must be filled with blisphemies ayainst Christ, 
with dangerous and dinbolic | secrets, with fearful cabalistie spells, Ac- 
cordingly the king decreed that all the Hetrew bo ks in the realm should 
be burned. Twenty-five cart loads of these volumes wer: destroyed in 
Paris alone. The object which the monarc’: professed to hive in this 


most valuable theological and religious Jiterature. Many of them fled 
from the kingdom, carrying with them secretly their best books ; and by 
this means some of those learned. commentaries on t e Old ‘Testament 
were preserved, to which we have already alluded, and which are es- 
teemed of the highest value by biblical erties of the present day. | 
The pers:cutions of St. Louis did not terminate here. He enacted 
that in future the Israelites in his dominions should all wear a bulge 
upon their clothes, to designate them. .It was to be ued by bo hs xes, 
and consisted of a strip of blue cloth fixed on the front and the back part 
of the outside garment, in order that thereby the Jew might in effect be 
outlawed and separated from the rest of the community, and thus be 
made a ready victim of public and popular insult. This law was passed 
at the suggestion of Pope Innocent. I1I.; and with the approval of one of 
the Councils of Lateran, and was subsequently recommeaded by other 
Councils, such as those convened at Rouen and Arles. | 


experienced different vicissitudes, according: as those monarchs were 


Hardy, who began to reign in 1321, favoured the Jews by allowing them > 
to remain exempt from persecution and outrage. Philip the Fair, who 
succeeded, commanded the Israelites to leave the kingdom, and then 
confiscated their property. Five-years afterwards he promulgated a still 

more severe decree against those who may have ventured to return. 

Louis X., who followed Philip on the throne, gave the Jews permission 

to rcturn; and he was induced, it is said, so to do, in consequence of the 


from the exactions and injuries of others, he took care that they should 


| to himself, allowing them only the remaining third. | 


~~. During the subsequent. reign ot Philip t!e Long, while the insane 


| one extreme to the other, pretending to be about to start for the Holy 


Jews. who then resided. at..Avignon, endeayoured to protect 
his ecclesiastical thunders. It is recorded that a hundred and twenty 
communities of Jews, who lived in yaricus portions of France, were de-_ 
—stroyed by them; and when, a short time afterward, a pe-tilence broke 


cause was attributed to the Jews, who were charged with having poisoned 
| the wells and rivers. Several of them were pat to the torture, and, un- 
able to endure their agunies, they confessed anything which was demanded 


were in any way punished, was confiscated by the king to his own use. 


ments of the rest of the Pharaohs. Diodorus Siculus, a Greek historian, — 


other hand, prove that no captives taken in war could have performed - 


habitants of Paris invaded the quarter appropriated to the Jews, and- 
cominitted the most frightful excesses. The example was followed in 


work was to aid in the conversion of the Jews by depriving them of their 


As successive sovereigns ascended the throne of France, the Jews_ 


- friendly or hostile, or bigoted and despotic in their feelings. Philip the 


general desire expressed by his subjects, who regarded the Jews as asetul — 
ina financial point of view. But although Louis protected the Jews. 


| suffer trom his own. He appropriated two-thirds of all deb's doe them — 
fanaticism in favour ot the crusades still continned to convulse Frane?, a” 
great multitude of peasants and vagabonds traversed the country, from 
Land. But they spent their time and energies chiefly in persecuting tho _ 


the Jews from the fury cf these wretches, but in vain. They laughed at ~~ 


forth, in conseqvence of the excesses which had been indulged in, the | 
slaves to work in mortar and bricks. It is owing to this cireum- | 


of them, and implicated their brethren. A general persecution of Jews — 
followed. Many were burnt alive. At Chinon alone, a hundred and- 
sixty Jews suffered this horrible death ; and the property of all those who — 
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. Can we wonder, then, that men in all ag 

_... the pages of Scripture; that Milton, reading its pages with the poet’s heart, | 

— sought to “ vindicate the ways of God to man ;” that Shakespeare shonld ° Eg 
__. have borrowed its language to “hold up the mirror to nature ;” that painters 7 
_ who were poets gave inspiration to their creations by seeking to embody | 
4 even faintly the glories of our Bible? And if the scenes from the Talmud 
~~ have not been so immortalized, it is only that they are not so well known. 
_ There is doubtless, even in the saintly lives of our later teachers. a great 
_ difference in the degree of that holiness which distinguished our teachers 
__ who saw God in vision and in dream : but in quality it is the same. Need | 
_ We be astonished that a true poet, whose lyre echoes only the good, the 
should have said of the Talmud, when introducing 
word-pictures—its legend of the conquest over the 
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A PLEA FOR OUR LITERATURE. » 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


AD AW 


- @ Reflect on it, again and again, it is all-embracing. ‘Investigate it without 
remission, till your hair grows grey with age, and even then cling to its 


‘study to the last, for life offers nohigher pursuit.” (Ethics of the fathers. ) 


 Sir—The ancient rabbi, an eminent convert to Judaism, whose words 

I quote, thus apostrophises the study of those deep mysteries which lie hid — 
_ in the Bible, and he attests their infinite and absorbing capacity. Unlike the 
charm which the study of metaphysics imparts, and which carries us above the 
actual to dwell in the region of the ideal—a word alike free from virtue as 
from passion—the study of the Bible and its iterature has a direct tendency — 


to mould and control our human sympathies, to awaken in the mind a res- 


_ponse to the Divine message, to create “the men 


«Whom nature’s work can charm; with God Himself 
Hold converse; grow familiar day by day | 
~ With His conceptions ; act upon His plan — 
And form to His the relish of their souls.” 


No literature in the world has, like ours, a scope of such magnitude ; it | 
-is'as comprehensive as the universe. Coming out of the mysteries of Hea-_ 
ven, its direct purpose is to fit men for Heaven. It seeks to kindle a warmth — 
in the human heart that shall call into life the germs of Divinity planted 


there, and makes the perfectibility of man the grand scheme of creation, 
To follow out this theme to its full requires a volume. . I shall, in this 


“paper, restrict myself to a superficial view, and refer, to what I think may be 
termed, with sufficient exactitude for present purposes, “our literature.” | 

Jewish literature abounds with rich stores of human experiences; it carries | 
us back to, and informs us of, the infancy and short-lived innocence of our | 
race ; it relatesin inimitable simplicity all, perhaps, that mancan grasp ofthat 


first cause which “none can know andlive;” and points to man’s anxious aspl- 
rations after a more perfect state of existence. In its pure literary aspect it 
is a complete repository of subtle gnomes, beauteous myths, agadaic sayings 
of grave wisdom, and apologues of consummate skill. Its versatility is not 
its least characteristic. It is milk for the child, and strong meat for the 
man. It makes the simple wise, and it is the touchstone which converts all 
human wisdom into simplicity. Its episodes, which carry the better part of 
man’s nature beyond the material bonds of his every day strivings, are 
widely strewn as forest leaves, glistening with gemmy dew in the enamelled 
pages of Bible, Talmud, and Midrash. The poet can freely gather in this 
moral flower garden fragrant garlands of varied tints to lay at the shrine of 
the muses; the philosopher may cull holy truths, whose counter-parts lie 


imbedded in the depths of the human soul; the moralist may count by tens_ 


of thousands sage counsels which in practice would illumine our dull exist- 
ence; the metaphysician may trace the origin of those mysticisms that 
have in’ all ages, and among all peoples, absorbed the keen attention of 


subtle intellects; and even worldlings may gather in this cradle of | 
wisdom “ nuggets ” of experience that are more precious than fine gold and 


the ruby’s worth. If Plato has rightly said that “the beautiful is nothing 


else than the visible form of good,” then is Jewish literature peerlessly 


beautiful, as it eschews all that is tainted at the core, how beautiful soever 


its roseate hue ; it paints vice as the hideous thing it is, by stripping it of its 


outward mask of loveliness; and it embraces the highest records of the 


_ noblest deeds of the noblestspecimens of humanity. Its charm lies moreover in 
its truthfulness ;. it records with no faltering pen the fallibility as well as the 


greatness of its purest models. The moments of weakness in the lives of 
pstriarchs, lawgivers, prophets, kings and high priests, are noted as 


flaws in the brilliancy of their lives, flaws that only show their humanity ; 


that they were men, not saints, but endowed with organisations like our 
own; tempted and allured by like passions and interests, capable of falling 


in reality, falling—and by a moral resilience, rising again as we may rise, 


‘superior to our baser nature. And not only is this the normal feature of 


_ the Bible; it has its reflex in the Talmud. <A Hillel, a Meyer, a Cha-. 
nina, an Akiba, a Pinchas ben Jair, a Jehuda, a Joshua ben Levi, a 
_ Berura, an Amtha d’be Rab, possesses each a history round which: clusters — 
of traditions reflect the purest ideal of a poet’s inner life.‘ 
_ experiences, when told with the poet’s tongue, in all the mystic loveliness of 
 lisped numbers, exercise a magic touch—a touch that 


These higher 


“Turns sand to gold, and dewy spider webs 
myriad: rainbows.” 


“This brings back to my memory 

Astory inthe Talmud told, 

_ That book of gems, that book of gold, 

cae Of wonders many and manifold; 
Atale that often comestome, 
_And fills my heart and haunts my brain, 

And never wearies nor grows old.” 


being, and, asking, heard ? 


glory like Deborah ? 


-Chanina and in an Akiba! 


literature die with the, loss of country. 


__ How strange that the Eisenmengers, the Wagenseils, the Pfefferkorns, 


all these men were actually dishonest, incapable of recognising the beautify] 
that their natures were dulled to poetic fervour, The cause why they trog 


| underfoot the golden ore they essayed to seek ; why they missed the pearls 
| for which they pretended to dive; lay in the fact that they blinded them. 


selves by their inveterate prejudiees. Most of them valued not the gold. 
they only cared for the shells, and wilfully scattered the pearls, regardless 


of their worth, to amuse their bigot friends, Israel’s foes, who desired nothing 


better than to see how Jewish literature could be turned into ridicule. It answered 


| not the purpose of fanaticismto prove that the Jews possess aliterature older 
sounder, more philosophical, and better authenticated than has yet been 
given to the world. Fanaticism did not like to own that the child was like 
| its parent, that it had the same features, but in a less marked degree it did 
| not wish thatthe stream of European civilization should be traced to its source, 
It seemed a worthy object to these critics to show that the “old paths” werg- 

not lined with green hedges and decked with way-side flowers from which — 
the human bees might distil honey to sweeten life in the moral hives of — 
| men. The wasps of criticism gathered the poisonous filtrations—they 
stung and killed—and the garden was blamed; but where the bee sucks — 
there also the wasp will hover. It may be said of the detractors of our | 
literature, what was said a long time ago of a special book, “ that we search 


for what we want to find, and take good care to ‘find it.” ies 


“ Hie liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


The Jewish nation, in its widowed state, has been ‘charged with want of 


sympathy with greatness. It is strange that a people from whom have 


sprung the noblest poets, who have even charmed and elevated the nature 
of man, should be so dead to nobility of purpose as to incur so grave and 
sweeping a censure. The son of Jesse still holds the most powerful sway 
over the human heart. 
words, like his, soothe the heart in its darkest moments of despair? 
His Hallelujahs, like those of seraphs’ strain, causes the soul to lift 
itself up in exultant joy above the loud-sounding timbrel! Who, like the 


~man with the eagle eye and tongue of fire—the son of Amos—has spoken 


of that heaven which is the throne, and that earth which is the footstool ? 
Who, like the wise son of David has had so firm a grasp of worldly wisdom 
—metaphysical subtlety? Who, like him, spoke to the beasts that roam, 
the birds that fly, the trees that grow—asked them all the secrets of their 
Who, like the son of Buzi, saw the heavens 
open and beheld a vision of God? Who saw, hke him, ‘as it were, a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel,” turning to every quarter to do the bidding 
of the Almighty Beings? Whose patriotism ever found words of grief 
like the son of Hilkiah? Who ever came to judgment like a Daniel? 
Who ever refused to bend to expediency, like a Mordecai in the gate? 
Nor was this highest glory reserved only for the men of Israel. Whose 
life was more poetic than Miriam? Who stirred up a nation to assert its 
Who has ever rivalled in intellect a Huldah; in grace 
an Ksther,-in bravery a Judith 2? Nor did nobility die with us when the’ 
sound of the armed heel of the Roman clang in the temple court, and trod 
on the prostrate daughter of Zion. What nobility of soul lived in a 
| Our fathers never knew when they were beaten 
—they never were beaten. We are nit made of coward’s flesh; we are a 
stiff-necked people, and will bear a great deal of killing. Nor did our 
Zion was great because the law 
went forth therefrom ; Jerusalem was holy because it symbolised the word 


of God. We sought on the Euphrates what was denied to us on the banks _ 
of Jordan. We transported with usin our exile the earth of our fatherland—the 


Romans could not carry that with them to Rome, to buildup our synagogues by 
the waters of Babylon. Ourschoolsin Alexandriaand Pumbeditha were to us & 
second Yabneh and Ouscha, and in these new vineyards, like 93°20 B72; 
we planted new vines. Not only did the severer studies flourish on foreign 


soil, but in some lands the sons of song tuned again their holy, silent, but 
still dulcet harps; and if the Jewish nation has not— shone in the 
more sensuous arts, like the sons of Greece and Italy, it is because we 
have never wedded poetry to the grosser forms of human passions and their 


| the Stehelnis, and the M’Cauls should have seen this same volume and haya 
| observed in it nothing but dross, and little or no gold; that they should 
| have blighted all its beauties with their profane touch! 


Who like unto him sings of Heaven; whose 


It was not that | 


idolatries. True, we have had no Phidias, no Angelo, no Raphael. Our 


—" That lite strung with poet's sinews, 
-‘Whose golden touch could soften steel 


we are told, in this fantastic age, that our soul is mercenary and 


| religion has been a bar to the growth and development of such plastic genius 5 _ 
but in all other forms of greatness requiring highly-wrought imagination — 


and the purest poetic organisation, we have given the noblest examples. — 


‘numbered ‘its. sweetest interpreters | from the race David | 
and the sons of Korah. This the world cannot deny, unless universal ce 
history be buried in oblivion...And yet, in the face of all this, 


that our aspirations are ignoble! That in later times we have given 


birth to no great poet is only a partial truth. It is true that in the 


middle ages such gifted singers, as of yore, were comparatively few and far 
between, A Kaliri, a Gabirol, a Jehudah Halevi, a Moses ben Ezra,a _ 
Charisi, an Imanuel, a Rieti, a Badreshi, a Barios, a Nagara, a Luzzata, — 


and a Wesseley, were not common appearances, The Jews in their exile 
| Sang not often the songs of the Lord. They did more than write poetry— 
_| they loved poetry. Their noble sacrifices for their faith, not made in thespinit 


of amorose fanaticism, but in the dire necessity of martyrdom, wouldneverhave 


| beenmade by asoulless people. There have been poets among us—and nota few 


—since our fathers sang by the streams of Babylon, who, as scholars admit, can — 


vie with the world’s best ideals. Zunz, Luzzato, Sachs, Dukes, Letteris, Graetz, 


Delitsch, have told the world what in this respect the Jews have done; but — 
alas! the world did not wish to know—and now I must make the bitter” 
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-Britannos, 


them? 


& Gunz, a Rapoport, or a Zedneér, but the same genius that gains at 


prs early age a first wranglership is quite capable ot becoming, under cultiva- 
an eminent 


___THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


ae ee that English J ews take after the world in general—and seem to ) 
ant? themselves Very little about the former greatness of their nation. 
trouble ¢ except that which pays, has rarely flourished among us. If 
yet, in the language of Catullus, “ horribilesque ultimosque 
England © then we, living in the nation, have not much to boast. How 
English Jews have distinguished themselves hitherto in taking 
{among Hebrew scholars, or in patronising those so learned whose 
rap ty is their only fault! to be learned and poor in England is to be, at. 
aye? but daintily patronised. We don’t seem exactly to know what 
the * learning means. We go to an examination of a Jewish school; we 
Jew! the children acquit themselves passably in general studies—which they, 
ns their Jewish brains, would acquire quite as well in non-Jewish schools— 
ad we fall into ecstacies—nothing less will do—about our noble selves, and 
con re are doing in the cause of Jewish education. What in reality is 
the whole amount of J ewish learning taught now? The most meagre that 
van be conceived—just enough to pray by. Can we wonder that our litera- 


few, if any; 


tare is unknown even to the few—that the only men inthe general commu- | rabbinic chair, There are nowmany among us blessed by fortune who might, by 


nity who can read an “IADD4 ora MDDM, or know anything about our 
-itual, are the few who fortunately were not educated in this educated age ?— 
\yhat means have we taken, or are we taking, to spread its fame? What 


public collections of Jewish authors have we, in this rich commu- 


nity, in evidence of our love of literature? Yes, we have one, 
which, from its uses, might be termed the tomb of Jewish literature. 


Qur schools, you repeat, are noble, are colossal; we cannot be | 


great in all things. Yes, our schools! In what homeopathic doses do we _ 


teach in our schools the language, as a language, of the Prophets, of the 


Bible, of the Mishna! Why is it that an article in the Quarterly roused 
the attention of the English reading public, and then, as a matter of course, 
of the Jews, to the beauties of the Talmud? Was it because those details 
had never been given to the world before in various shapes and forms? 
They have been told again and again, by Christians as well as Jews, and 
exist in published works that are numberless, The reason is manifest—first, 
the undoubted brilliancy of style ; next, the boldness of the Quarterly in pub- 
lishing. to the ‘entire Christian reading world what hitherto was only known 
to the select readers of Lightfoot, Selden, Pococke, Broughton, Hyde, Gill, 
and Oxlee; and then comes the great fact: the clerical world had nearly, 
if not quite, forgotten these writers. The age is so superficial, so full 
of talk, that the learning of a generation is as removed as if it had been 
written centuries ago. What can be expected in a Miss Braddon and 
extravaganza age ? Stil, theage is not yet fallen into, a charnted sleep—it 
only slumbers; and if one article brilliantly written has produced such 
attention, what would Iusnghish society suy if the ample stores of our litera- 
ture were unfolded?) Where, however, is the English Mecanas who will, 
as was the case in Paris, find a Munk to open up the “ Moré Nebuchim,” 
and works perhaps of still greater utility for the age, the “ Amunath 


Vedeath,” the “ Kuzri,”? the “Chobath Halebaboth,” the “ Mesilath 
Jeshorim,” and the minor classics that are to be counted by thousands ? 
Could we publish these, we shouldmeet the arguments of all the Collins, the 
Tindals, the Zulus, and their great scholar Colenso. We only talk of educa. 
tion. Where are the school books ?. [do not mean catechisms—the Bible 
is the only catechism Judaism requires and should have. Catechisws are 
written not for children, but for masters who are dunces—I mean the well 
selected reading bouks, a Hebrew gradus, such as those prepared by Levin- 
sohn, Zedner and Blogg. In how many school hbraries shall we find the 
“ Binjam Salomo,” the “ Auswahl ” andthe “ Teudah Beisrael?” I forgot; 
we have our Beth Hamedrash and our Talmud Torah Schools—so they are 
named, I suppose on the principle of lucus a non lucendo. Have either the - 
earnest spirit that will result in spreading abroad the breath of life to animate 
our dry bones? Is there in either the opportunity given for a young man of 
industry, genius, and soul, becoming eminent? Let it not be said that En- 
glishmen are without genius and application, that they are not of the metal of 
which scholars are made. See the brilliant careers of Englishmen at the uni- 
versities—how they,in fair competition with all England, attain ‘the highest 
posts of honour and distinction! Notice their subsequent histories—how 
they successfully contend in the council chamber, in the senate, and at the 


bar with the united talent of the country ! Nor does art want its most able | 
Tepresentatives; and if I may quote one glorious instance of what an | — 
Englishman is capable of doing, we have it in the position attained by the | 


Hon. Barrow Ellis in India—a position which he has gained by his own 


energy and genius, as a legist, a scholar, and a politician, and, in all, a 


true gentleman. If it be urged again, with the weighty argument. of the 


Sons of fortune, that Jewish literature will not pay, I answer, Is life and its — 
purposes even to be weighed in the goldsmith’s balance ? How many Miltons_ 
have we had amongst us who, like him, wrote for truth alone! How many 


‘acons who bequeathed their fame to posterity! Does enthusiasm count 


for nothing? The scholar in his chamber is richer in his ideal world—call — 
him a dreamer if you please—than the millionaire who seeks fame at a | 
price, to be paid in hard cash. It may be said we are doing better now. 
_ We have our respectable mediocrities, and we must.be satisfied, A truce _ 


‘0 Mediocrities ; we want scholars, men of mark. Why cannot we patiently 


We possess the material. We can afford to encourage 
and foster lea 


“a & genius is not born every day. We may not in an age give birth to 


Mi Hebraist—an honour to himself and a blessing as well 

a to his nation. We might—be that as it may—set about doing 

“pa ~~ M earnest, and do away with our half-hearted shams. We might 
ve college for Jewish learning, where Jewish literature should be pursued 


oa Wee a devotion, an energy worthy of its own glorious tradi- 


riches? The world will 
| the Jewish Plato, > 


ture to keep us true to our faith, 


Beatin’ on rning. Let us Englishmen remove the reproach that in all | 
Our history we have had no shining scholar in this country. It is quite true 


versatile scholar, and the earnest’and faithful Jew. 


Ye might have a Beth Hamedrash, where young men who had left | 


college from the iron necessities of life—with that little learning which | 
is a dangerous thing—might in time mature their knowledge, and if holding — 
appointments; they should be compelled, on pain of dismissal, to attend 
early and late to study that holy word they undertake to teach. It may be 


‘Said we want working ministers. Granted. All our great scholars were 


working ministers. From Hillel to Maimonides, from Maimonides to Rabbi 
Akiba Eiger, who worked as hard for Israel as they? Men of the highest 
culture among Jews are; as a rule, found in labours of duty; and men of — 


- mediocrity—where are they found? At the bed-side of the sick ? the home. 


of the suffering? They are found too often at the card table. Earnest 
thinkers are, as a general rule, earnest workers. Scholarship of the right 


| order—I do not mean dilettanteism—never unfits a man for the active 


duties that should distinguish a Jewish minister. Nor does it essentially 
follow that to be a consummate Hebraist a man must be a Jewish clergy- 
man—what that term means, by-the-bye, when used by us, I don’t quite know. 
Zunz is not in orders ; Zedner draws not his means and fame from pulpit or 


devoting themselves to literary pursuits earn a name tbat would live 


_ long after the names of our synagogue readers, our preachers, our common 


councilmen, and our members of Parliament shall have been forgotten. 
Our apathy to literary pursuits is killing our fame; and, what is more, | 


weakening our religious fealty. (MDW “TIN 1595. 


Shall it last? Abravanel was the powerful minister of a mighty king—in 


days when ministers were little less than kings. The world has forgotten 
all that, but he stands in history, never to be forgotten, as the elegant and 
é His political fame died 
with him. Mendelssohn was a wealthy banker—who thinks now: of his — 
always remember Mendelssohn the philosopher as 


We want a literature to keep us before the world. We want. a litera- 
) We have many amongst us who are rich” 
and pious ; some who are pious and rich; and some who possess one of 
these blessings, Let not their lives, in this respect, be sterile of great. 


results.. The piety of one age must prepare for the instruction of another, 
and wealth has objects as equally holy and dear‘as feeding the hungry and 


clothing the naked. Those who hunger forknowledge, or who otherwise would 
starve and sink into deism, must be fed. Gold and piety, when united, are 
the great levers of civilization. .They can call into life the latent energies 
of acommunity. Let us bear in mind that we may build as many syna- 
gogues as will conduce to our convenience and to our just pride as a com- 
munity, but we gain little thereby for the consolidation and perpetuity of re- 
ligion unless we build up at the same time men of solid learning who can do 
more than talk; we want men who can raise among their flocks the standard 
of religion; men who can imbue our children with a love for our noble 


literature, the true inheritance of Jacob. I am a visionary, the reader 


may say. Perhaps lam; what matters! Iam only, in sober truth, a working 


man; in parts, in purse, and in position as humblé as the humblest. 


The 


few scraps I have lighted on are but. the “ waifs and strays”to be found by all 


who are not too proud to pick them up. | write not—poor and humble as I 
am, not so humble as Uriah tLeep—1 write not for money nor for fame; I 
write because I love to aid in the great work of the community ; and when 
my day is spent, [ should like to be remembered as one who dearly loved 
Judaism; who loved the community of which he was both by birth and 
affection a member; as one who saw among English Jews many noble 
and grand qualities, and who witnessed with deep concern their lavish ex- 
penditure of means on their. schools without any proportionate results—I 
mean to Jewish learning; as one who heard education talked about 
by the hour, and saw reason to deplore that in one thing English 
Jews are much behind their duty—that they are not sutliciently Jewish in 
their educational establishments—they do not foster on English soil an 
ardent love for Jewish literature. And if my pen can but awaken a warmer 
interest tor what was ever, and should ever be, our glory and our pride, 


SIN TWIN, can it concern me if smatterers condemn or criticise? 
What matters it if I live to the end as | | 


NEMo. 


MODIFICATIONS IN SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 
One of the most difficult, and certainly to the community of English 


Jews one of the most important, questions which from time to time have | 


engaged the attention of learned, zealous, and pious men, is that of changes 


or modifications in religious service. Nor, indeed, is the desire for such — 

change manifested at the present day, and in this enlightened country. by | 
Jews alone; but we #~? around us questions of ritualistic forms, of appa- — 

_rently the most trivial character, engaging the attention of our Christian — 
neighbours, not only in their churches, their vestries, and their houses, but — 

even their legal tribunals; and there questions are discussed with as — 
much warmth, and their discussion engenders as much ill-feeling, as one — 
would expect to see exhibited were the divinity of revelation, or the exis- 
+ tence of God, the questions at issue. The enthusiasts on either side declare 
they are fighting for the purest and best form of worship; that (according 


to Swift)* either the fringes and lace have been too ruthlessly removed, so 


| that the coat itself has been injured, or that there has been nothing removed ; 
from the original garment; and-that the alterations now made are not re- _ 


storations of, but additions to, the sacred legacy bequeathed to them. It 1s, 


| however, not our province to meddle with the religious ceremonies of other : 
creeds, further than by drawing attention to their disputes to shew that we — 
Jews are not the only people in these enlightened times who place value 


on traditional observances, and deem the outward fcrms of religious wor- 
ship as too sacred to allow them to be hastily cast aside, because for the 


moment they may appear to some absurd and obsolete. Yet in our syna- é 


Vide “ Swift’s Tale of a Tub." 
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the modifications being acceptable. 4 
attempt any of these changes unless due consideration be given to them, and 


intention to conve d with a want of 
and decorum, and the weariness which they induce is painfully apparent 


_ the prayers as read by him. - 


such a time. 


\ \ 


gogues there Is certainly need of modification ; all true, earnest attendants 
must perceive it in every 
time to time his own especial panacea, | 
the most salient remedies proposed : 

-4. The hour of service to be later. 


2. The length of the prayers to be reduced, — | 
3. The occasional use of English, in lien of Hebrew. ay 
4, The prayers to be plainly read, in lieu of intoned. 
h. The abolition of all money offerings. | 
The introduction of instrumental music. 
?. The abolition of M7 and calling to the Law. : 


“And the list might be continued ad iinitum ; but were every one of 


them carried out, it is still in my opinion doubtful if the result would be 


satisfactory even to the proposers of the changes ; whilst to the many who, 


from various reasons, oppose all or any of them there 1s little chance of 


yet there can be no doubt but that the services at our synagogues fail, as a 
rule, to inspire the congregants with that feeling of piety which it is their 


when the conclusion arrives; as few will wait for the perfect end of the last 


prayer, but rise from their seats before it has been pronounced, — 


Now although I admit that reform is needed, and needed much, I 
cannot help considering that it is not the service which is so much to blame 


as the worshippers themselves, who are ever ready to censure others, but 


often fail to stimulate by example a prayerful and befitting demeanour. The 


man who considers that it is needful for him to address his own individual 
prayer to the Almighty in an audible tone, and that whether the portion be 
allotted to the Ww or toa congregational respouse, it is his duty to be héard 


by his neighbours, may be, and doubtless is, a very pious man; but no reform | 


of-ritual will prevent him from interrupting the service, and adding his 


mite to the want of decorum, so much deplored. The man who considers 1t 


quite allowable for him to make comments to his neighbour in what he sup- 
poses to be a whisper, interrupts the service ; and experience shews us_ that 
such conversations are not always confined to those portions of the service 
which many deem umnecessary, but often take place during the recital of 
the most solemn declarations of faith: and such interruptions shew us that 
it is not so much in the service as in the attendants at that service, that 
reform is required, 

i, therefore, urge upon my brethren ts look well to their) own con- 
duet, before they censure the customs and ceremonials of their religion ; 
customs and ceremonials which have been handed down through many 
generations, and the adherence to which have preserved the Jews as a dis- 


-tinctive community in all countries, and which, lke their common languages - 


and cowmon Lehef, have kept them as a distinct and united family among 
the other families of the earth. Tourge upon them to remember that our 
prayers, addressed to God in our public worship, are not our individual 


prayers for ourselves. only, but are prayers for af/ Jews m all parts of the: 


world; and that although some are certainly not applicable to the condition 
an which we English Jews are now so happily placed, they are applicable to 
many of our brethren-in-faith in other parts of the world ; they therefore, 
unfortunately, still form fitting subjects for prayer in all the public ser- 
vices of Jews, howsoever and wheresoever they may be located. 
upon them to consider that, if it be onee admitted by the leading men 
among us. that the customs and habits of our neighbours are to be followed, 
that weare to “move with the times” in our religious ceremonials, in 


afew years the public worship of Jews in different countries will become so | 


dissimilar that there will be no longer that unity qf worship in all parts of 
the world which makes the Jew feel, on entering a synagogue, that he is 
among his kindred, although he may be thousands of miles away fr»m his 

It is, therefore, needful that all modifications in our service be made 


with great care, and that the ceremonies, which long and universal adoption 
among our fellow Jews have endeared to them, be not hastily cast aside in | 
the hope that such rejection will amend evils which arisefrom other sources, — 


1 do not attempt to say but that some useful modifications or reforms 


about during the services. 


Srd.All the worshippers. should remember-that they are-in sacred 
edifice, and that desultory conversation should not be indulged in there. 


congregation, and each one would try to apply are | 
1 will give, for example, some 0! 


It is, then, certainly unwise to 


We urge | 
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| worshippers must follow him in a great degree, and that if he 
| prayers, which should be spoken from the heart, with such speed that th 
| are unintelligible to most of the congregation, he leads them to disregard 


The services are conducted with a want of earnestness | © 
y. The services God, and that to Him the conception of the heart 1s as clear and distinct x 


| would be alike useless, if the worshippers do not attend the house of prayet 
with devotion at their hearts, and with the determination that they will cor 


may be introduced in the ritual; but the chief reforms required are in our | 

modes of conducting the services, and more especially of conducting our-— 
Ast. Tt isthe duty of all Jews to acquire themselves, and to have taught — 

to their children, a sufficient knowledge of Hebrew to enable them to follow. 
the reader, and by the oceasional use of the English version to understand | 


They should, if they arrive after the service has commenced, go quietly to— 


_ their seats, so that their entrance may not disturb the other members of 


the congregation; above all, if they should arrive during any solemn prayer 


wanton disregard to their worship as to be moving about the building at 
And, further, that they should not divest themselves of the 


2)"20, nor quit their seats, until the final word of the service has been com- 


_ 4th, That the beadle, choir, and others assisting in the service, should 
€ at all times at their proper posts, and that their demeanour should be 


quiet and reverential, such as is suitable to a place of worship. That doors 


or ceremony, such as the taking out of the Law, they should remain at 
the door until that prayer or ceremonial has concluded, and not show such | 


_and deceitful heart ; but that we attain to it only when we put our whole tr 
the Lord alone, and 

and assist us to follow his law and precepts, in order that we may leac 
and godly life here, and reach at last the bliss hereafter. _ | 


| effects of vocal display are out of place; but that the merits of hj 


most synagogues, they will, we are sure, endorse our views ia this reg ect 
and deprecate the hasty way in which the purest, holiest, declaration of fyi’ | 


plete and exquisite whole, embodying the first principles of our religion, oy 
belief of the past, and aspirations for the future, and should be repeated 


from the seats as few as possible, so as to prevent the disturbance which the 
frequent change of posture of a large number of people necessarily causes, 


custom which was necessary before such means existed has now become a 


care out of place. 


ing to prevent their recurrence by mild remonstrance. 


should be opened and shut quietly, and all movements be conducted Fyy 
little noise as possible, and nothing done with that unseemly hagt 
detracts from all idea of reverence. 
Sth. That the 9 should remember that he is reading prayer 
it be supplicatory, culogistic or declaratory, and that all efforts 


for LTeat 
8 Teadino 
that the 
MUMbles 

or 


depends on the performance of the whole, not of isolated parts; 


omit such prayers altogether. If our readers consider how rapidly 


indistinctly is said at the conclusion of the ‘service in 


is made. . Why, that prayer alone, with its successor 1a pps forms & com. 


6th. That the worshippers should remember that they address Almight 


the loudest tone ever uttered; that for them to read their prayers aloud, is 
for them to act as though they addressed a deity who could only understanj 


7th. That all congregational responses and congregational chaunts 


when spoken to ina loud voice, not the great God who fashioneth an 


should be made with reverence and unanimity, and that each worshipper wh 


joins in them should remember that he forms a small part of a large Whole, 


“and therefore that it is his duty to subdue his voice and keep due pace with 


the congregation, so that his singularity of tone and time may not destroy 
that which, if properly done, produces the most Impressive and heart-stir. 
ring form of publie worship. | 
Sth. That the congregation. should be informed by printed instructions 
of the portions of the service when it is considered right for them to stand, 
and that the authorities who decide this should make the number of rising: 


9th. That the reading of all donation lists in synagogues be abolished, — 
whether it. be the donations made formerly by those now dead or still living, 
or the donations at the time given by individuals. Lists of such contribu- 
tions should be published from time to time in acknowledgment of benefac- 
tions, and to stimulate like‘ liberality in other people, But in the present 
day, when the facility of issuing and delivering such lists 1s so great, aud 
when there are Jewish newspapers in which they can be announced, the. 


needless interruption to the service ; and, further than that, I cannot help 
thinking that complimentary offerings are out of place ima religious serviee, 
It is quite consistent that from time to time such of the corgregants who 
are called to the Law, or takefany JUS), should make a money offering, 
and that such contribution should be announced, but complimentary offerings 

In making these nine suggestions to your readers, I do not suppose 
that I have solved the difficulty completely, but surely if they be 


carried out by the community generally, the difference in the services at fe 


most of our synagogues will be so marked, that there will be less desire for 
those greater and more marked changes which have formerly bred dissen- 
sion among us. Much, very much can be done by the executive and principal 
members in each congregation by setting an example of orderly conduet 
and by noticing all such disturbances as I have alluded to, and endeayour- 
Much, very muel 
depends upon the 37, choir and other. officials, but most ot all depends 


upon the congregants themselves. All changes, all additions, aJ/ omissions 


tribute their mite towards the solemnity of the service. | Changes of cert 


-monial, and additions to or omissions frotn the service, are dangerous and 
difficult experiments. Ido not pretend to say but ‘that some might be 
made withadvantage; but, on the other hand, the chances of taking a wrong 
step, and the impropriety of setting an example which may be. used @ ! 


precedent for alterations far more extensive, must always with soul 


thinkers and earnest believers act as a great bar to reform ; but the improve 
‘ment of our own conduct is easy, and is in our own hands. Let all, thet, 


lend their mite to reform in our synagogues, and I feel certain that the 


Itis the duty of all parents or guardians of children to attend the | 
— Synagogues with them, and to prevent them from talking and running. 


pensate him for the trifling sacrifice which he shall have made in the great 


JEWIsH ASSOCIATION FoR THE Dirrusion. oF RELIGIOUS. .KNOWLEDGE- Th 


Rey. B. Spiers delivered a discourse at Broad-street Synagogue, on Saturday 
last, on behalf of the above Association. The subject was “ Renee 
Thoughtfulness,” the duty and necessity of which were deduced from 


laws concerning the numbering of days and weeks between Passover * 


Pentecost, and from those relating to the Sabbath years and the years of J ubil : 
These laws, the lecturer said, were to remind us of the purpose of our existe 
of our duties as men and Israelites, and of the life hereafter. Taking his te 

from the Haphtorah of the day (Jeremiah chap. 17), ‘Cursed be the man : 
trusteth in man, who maketh his flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth * At. 
the Eternal, &c.,” he pointed out that no man can possess true religious thout 
fulness if he puts his trust in man, in riches, in worldly success, or in the a in 


turn our hearts to Him, so that He may deliver us ot a plot 


with 
© which 


Whethe, | 


and | 
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STRAYS, 


WALES AND 


Branch in Portland- street, Was opened 200 years after 
the opening of the first metropolitan synagogue, established after the return | 
of the Jews. | 

THERE must be a mistake of some sort in the Gsensslia Ps AM The 
first year of the Christian era commenced, in the Gregorian reckoning, at 
4004 Anno Mundi ¢ whereas that era corresponds in our calendar with the 

ear 3760 of the Jewish computation. 3 4 
Tue first mention of rabbinical imsetiniintinlanh tin” was about eighteen or 
nineteen hundred years ago, and the first person recorded in the Mishna as 
heving been exconmunicated: was one Akabja ben Mehalalel,. 

THE first mention of an actual colage among the Jews is in the second 
book of Ezra; but some sort of fixed weights used as money are of course | 
mentioned much earlier—as the Shekel, the Bekang, the Kesitah. The coins 
named in Ezra were, however, Persian coins. 

-- TuerE is one verse in | the Pentateuch in w hich all the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet occurs. It is Kxodus xvi. 16, 


Aut the letters of the Hebrew alphabet with ali ¢] the finals and all the | 


-wowel points occur only in one verse of the Bible—Zephaniah, chap. 3,¥v. 8. 


Iv is also singular that the next verse of this ch lapter speaks of the 
| gathering of all nations of the earth to one pure angen Ge | | 


Her Magsesty’s Drawina: Room Beroness Mayer cle Rothschild anid 
‘Miss Lucy Cohen attended Her Majesty’s Drawing Room on Tuesday, when 
Miss Hannahde Rothschild, only daughter cf the Baroness, had the honour 
of being presented by her mother to Her Majesty. — Baron Mayer de Roths- 
child, MP ., dined with the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli on 
Saturday. | | 

Borover Rey. J. Chapman, head-master of the 
_Jows’ Hospital, preached a most eloquent and impressive sermon at. the 
Borough New Synagogue on Sabbath tast, taking for his text Job xxxil. 7. 
The discourse was listened to with rapt attention by all present. 


Jews’ OrpHAN AsyLuM.—A general court ofthe Jews’ Orphan Asylum 
was held on Sunday, when three boys and three girls were elected 
inmat s. uetters of thanks were read from the guardian of S. Apple (a 
‘former inmate), and Rebecca Isaaes, also formerly an inmate; and a 
resolution was passed requesting the committee to consider the m: ode of 


election with a view to its improvement. 
’ 


Jews’ Lirerany Cius.—The monthly conversazione of the Jews’ 
Literary Club was held on Sunday evening, when a clever paper was read 
by Mr. Julius Wallach on the present de spre ssed condition of libour. It 
was well received. Some very good muaic and elocution followed, in- 
eliding a beautifully executed “ selection” on flute by Mr. Mend 
Ata friendly entertainment on Monday, the co exprassed tieir 
recognition of the valuable services of Ale Victor M. Myers, who retires 
from. the post of honorary seeretary. They will and it difficult to secure 
a successor of equal energy and capibility for the duty. 


University prizes 
Medicine of University College, London, were distributed on the doth inst. 
Among the recipients of certificates in Chemistry, were 
Hartog, 4th, and Abraham de Mattos Mocatta, 8th. 


and certificates in the Faculty of 


Scnoots oF THE Universat ALLIANCE.— We annex 
with pleasure a translation of a circular issued by the Alliance Universelle 
Israelite, appealing to school children to support its schools in the Kast. 
“The Alliance: has founded Schools in the East, intended to promote 
the reorganization of our unhappy coreligionists. In order that these in- 
stitutions may receive the extension they deserve, the Alliance appeals to_ 
all those who are in position to aid them. It occurred to the managers of 
the Alliance that it would be proper to aivaken the interest of the pupils ot 
our schools, in the position of their young brethren in faith in the Kast, 
who are indigent and deprived of the instruction which is so liberally dif- 
fused in France, and to induce them to give them a brotherly helping hand. 

~The Central Committee of the Alliance has consequently resolved on open- 
ing a monthly | subseription of 5 centimes, (one half- ~pe nny ), in all Jew ish 


schools and institutions, and they solicit the benevolent co-operation of | 


teachers to assist in the collection of the contributions of their pupils, The 
committee will receive with pleasure contributions of needle- -W for prizes 
for t the girls of the schools of the Alliance.” 3 


~The. New. York Herald 


German 


_ charity, well deserving of imitation. Life insurances are effected by gentle- 
men for large amounts in favour of various institutions, and although the 
annual premiums are paid by the insurers, the policies are legally made 
ver to the favoured benefactions. | One gentlemon, to make a commence- 
Ment, insured his life for 10,000 dollars in behalf of the Orphan Asylum, 


_ and this was followed immediately by others to the amount, up to date, of | 


no less than 78 000 dollars. Some policies contain the special clause that 


- when they fall in, sums of 500 dollars shall be = as “ange portions 
to orphan girls. | 


ANSWERS TO Batswing” (West End) —This letter cannot be. in- 
serted. irst, we are determined to set our face resolutely against personalities in 


| correspondence. No one shall be attacked through our columns in this manner. We 
Sesire to raise the tone of Jewish journalism, and our correspondents should sacrifice 


Mareus Manuel. 
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| by the committee of this school, of which Mr. Barnett Meyers, a zealous 


} thern Railw ay, King’ Cross, N,, will receive immediate attention. 


Brows 


: Tawa: resident in this city have initiated a novel moy ement in the cause of 


be used, this will be tuund the best that can 
| be. obtained at the price, - 


“Private feelings i in order to co-operate with us generously in this, our honest intention. 
ndly, itis most unadvisable to rake up bitter feelings by an angry discussion of © 


ous opinion, on which men may agree to differ until the truth by milder | nom 


of religi 


revail it will, sooner or later. Mrs. Heilbron, 
H. Gu Union i is in our next. 


square, E.C,, 


L. STEER. EC. 


4 ~ 


Boroven An elo juent appeal hos been issued 


friend of Jewish education, is President. Want of space precludes us 
from referring more fully to this matter in this namber, bat we shall do 
so in our next. In the meantime, we earnestly entreat the eommunity to 


give generous aid. to this exoolient institution which has on 
their support. | 


West Hartieroot.—In consequence of the late President of West 
Hartlepool Congregation leaving that town, there has been a fresh eiection — 
of synagogal officers. Mr. Abraham = Hatris has been elected” Presi: lent, 
Mr. Abrahams Treasurer, and Mr. Tragheim mane rary 


A R kK 


SIMMONS. “MERCHAN NT 


Contractor to the Ry nagogues, &e., Ke 


C ASH PRICES FOR COALS, 
(Thoroughly SCREENED from SMALL 


| PER TON 
Best Wallsend, Hetton’s. Haswell’s, or Lambton’s ... 


ee oe 2 ts. 

Klseear or Derby coal | ae 208, 

Coke—12 sacks per chaldron 15a, 


Letters directed to 40, Myddleton- -square, E .C., or No.6, ‘Coal Department, ‘Great Nor- 


To W and Linea Drapers, Clothiers, ANN ASSE BEN ISRAEL'S 
Hosiers, Warehousemen, Boot and Shoe 1 FAMOUS ADDRESS to OLIVER 
Manufactures, Shippers, and others. MW ELL.—The: Australian 1 Mdition of 

LEXANDER LEVY and AUC- | this able work so favourablye noticed by the 

72 ‘ TILONEERS and V. ALUE R Ss. Citys Sale Press, may be h: ad of all Jewish Booksellers, 

Rooms, 27 ‘and 28, Wilson-street, Finsbury- | and Messrs. Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster 

will hold Periodical AUCTION | Row —Price 2 

SALES of Ww oollens, Drapery, Linens, Man-| 222. 7 | | 

chester, Bradford, Sheffield and Birmingham | Please note) A LFRED 

Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, &e. Cash EET BEDFORD SQUARE, and 7 

advanced On Got ods for sate. and balan 1ce paid | 4 é, 

three days after. | uke-street, Aldgate 


VIE FRENCH VELOCIPEDE COM- Praver Books persons are requested 
-PANY have appointed 8. and Ransome VALLENTINES: EDITIONS 
and Co., 10, Essex-street, Strand, AGENTS. any ant, 
for the Home Wholesale trade; Tangye Bros.) }@portant to Congregations and others,— 
and Holman, 10, Laurence. Pountney-lane, Several TMAMSD with siiver bells and 
innon-strect, for the E xport and Shipping apy urtenances, mi witle Ke, , compte ‘te for 
Department: A. Davis, 14, Strand, RETALL | Ue, 
De nt, and General Agent and Manager ranted correct). P. ALLENTINE, Pub- 
to the Company lisher, Bookbinder, Printer and Bookseller, 34, 
| A. DAVIS. 14. Strand. ALFRED STREET. BEDI ‘ORDSQUARE, 
| W.C,, and 7, DUK E-STREET, ALDGATE, 
has on sale all kinds of Jewish Public ations, 
and every requisite for school, synagogne, and 
private use: Lamaand Woollen Arba Kanfas, 
Pephillin Mezuzoth. Woollen and Silk Taly- 


| ADOL PHUS, T AILOR. 

de 

| ADOLPILUS , WABIT MAKER. 
de 


sim of first, rate quality. | 
| ADOLPHUS, CLOTHIER. The undermentioned bei inn pyri works, 
lean only be had as abov Pa ear- 


ADOL 


Anestly silielts caipatison with 


the kind on sale, 


LEADENIDALL | 


iy other of. 
PHUS, v4 The Revised Edition of the Hafto- 
th, and miplete Sabbath Prayer Book, 
- eon with Friday afternoon and ending 
FROWN AN D Pp L with Sabbath afternoon service. each 
3 | CORN FLOUR) volume are appended tables of the time of 
commencement of the Sabbath: also the Sed- 
Children’s j|rahs and Haftorahs for the ensuing 20 years. 
Diet. _ | Price. the set of 5 vols, with the new English 

yy a! translation, 26s., unbound. 
OL SO S| Lhis is the only complete edition p tn 

COUN F 


neal ned, 
or | DATLY PRAYERS, with a new 
aan jeleg gant ENGLISH TRANSLATION, by the 
ynieh the > 
best arrowroot | fe ted f he 
able 16° (0) ) laws, &e.. transtated Trom the 
O74, by the Lissa Caief Rabbi. 
POLSON’ S| The prayers of the above works follow con- 
CORN FLOUI R | secutiv ely, and the necessity of turning from 
| to thicken .. | Place to place avoided. 
Sauces, FESTIVAL PR. AYERS witha 


= ne translation by the late Rev. 
POLSON? 
CORN FLOUR 


R ROWN AND 


B ROWN AND 


to thicken Price Gd. in cloth, lettered. Vol. Lo “SAB- 
B ROWN AND POLSON “PASSOVER.” Vol. ILE. “Shebuoth.” Jewish 


CORN | works or exchan, nged in. small or 


lar; ve uantiti 
Best Quality, q 


Packets, 
2d., 4d., & 8d, 


“AND POLSON’ 
CORN FLOUR) 

| “Becond quality, bd. | 
Fr purposes ‘where a second quality may | 


RESIDENC E, 


VACANCIES FOR TWO. 


of a Jewish family, in the neighbourhood of 
CAUTION. Russell-square.— 


obtain extra profit by the sale, qua- Russell - 
lities are sometimes atdaciously substituted | 
BROWN AND POLSON’S | Btate wages —Address E. N., 
7 Street, Aldgate. 


BRIGHTON. 
POARD, Dining and Drawing Room | \ ANTED. HOME for 


APARTMENTS, 15 and 16, Devonshire | 
place —M. 8. NURENBERG. 


ADLEY’S HOTEL and T AVERN, addressing, F., London Institution, eT 
First Class, opposite the Ludgate Station | ™"* 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway,) 
Blackfriars. The Tavern has been entirely 
redecorated, and a new orchestra constructed in 
the Ball Room, and ave forme the moet 
lete suite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable undertake 
Dinners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being most AFTERNOON TEACHING of French and 
centrally situated) combines comfort with eco- _— in all its branches. Music, and Gen- 
superior to most Hotels of its class.—jeral Fancy Needlework, &e.—Address M. S., 
J ewish Cook 69, Lower Oxford- E. 


sion, who is at present engaged as 
governess, would be pleased to 


= to purchasing any kind> 


and ON At, chea up (war- . 


With a Compendium 


D, A. DE. 
LITTLE MIRIAMS HOLIDAY T ALES. | 


Bs | : 
33, MONTAGU E PLACE, RUSSELL SQU ARR, 
RN ISHED APART MEN Ts STO BE 
L&T. with or without board, in the house 
Address L., 


| young children and their nurse— _ 
Apply by letter only, with full particulars, — 


A Young Lady of the J iw pereua- 


(in the Western district) the 
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OARD OF GUARDIANS 


FOR THE RELIEF OF JEWISH POOR. 


| OFFICE. | 
DEVONSHTRE-SQUARE, 

YEAR, — 1869. 
| 119TH MONTHLY REPORT. 


administered from April 1 to 30, comprising 
ohn Peartree, member 
of the Relief Committee on the rota, from 1s 
to 15th: Messrs. E. Alex, Joshua Alexander, 
and E. L. Raphael, from 15th 


a gu MMARY of Applications and of Relief 
9 


ular sittings; Mr. 


M.S. Keyser, 


BISHOPSGATE,N.E. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Manuel Castello, Esq.... 
Miss Lucy Cohen 
MissCohen 
Sackville Davis, Esq.... 
Hyman Elias, Esq. 
Mesers. Samuel Gluckstein and Co... 2 
Mrs. J. Gobertz 
E. Gompertz, Esq. as 
John Hill, Esq.... 
E. Jones, Esq..... 

| Felix Joseph, Esq. ... + 1 
| ‘Barnett Meyers, Esq. semi-ann. | 
Henry E. Meyer, Esq.... 


|. towards office expenses | 5 5 0 
Joshua Hands, Esq. .«.. 


| Eleazar 


to 80th, | 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
2 = | 
Applications to the Relief 
ibbee 276 |266 451 | 91 
Cases refused or remanded...) 0/ 2) 1 
Applications to Clerk ........., 24] 18 | 20) 1% 
Week of Mourning 17 [17 6 
Women at childbirth ........ 8) | 
Relieved by special orders of 
Orders of Relief Committee 171 | 6 [114 | 63 
Permanent allowances grant-| 
by the Board........ | 92 | 43 49 
‘Orders by medical officers ....107 | 30 |121 [116 
| Totals (690. 1845 1785 '250 
Total No. of applications...... 
Number of new applicants ... 46 


By Committees at their sittings...... £86 4° 6 
Committee orders... AL 7 O 
., Clerk for various accounts, as . 
.. Permanent relief casesandorders 

of the Board 


,, Trusses, surgical appliances and 
midwifery tickets... ae 


Lestyear ..  ..,£221 13 3 
ANALYSIS OF RELIEF. 
 Necessaries and Provisions. 
2805 Bread tickets at 6d... 


871 Grocery ditto at Is. .. we 43 11:0 
202 Coal ditto at 1s, 
4 6 7 


Wine’and linseed 


£115.12 
Last year... 11 0 
Goods supplied. 
Blankets and rugs wane 
Re'ief in Money. 


10 Loans granted...’ £29 0 0 
Money Relief givens... 3210 6 

8 women at Childbirth, Money Gift 
addition to provisions va 

Assistance given towards sending 4 

applicants abroad 1 
Paid to 34 cases in week of mourn- | 
' Special Distribution 8 3 0 
Total in money .. £86 5 0 


Last year... £104 18 38 
GENERAL STATFMFNT OF RELIEF 
DISTRIBUTED. 


Prayer 


Loan account, in money £29 
Given absolutely—Provisions, ... 111 5 
‘Trusses, surgical appliances, midwifery 1 18 6 
"Books and ‘lephillin | 


| REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Current! Last 
| 
Number of patients attended|~ 
Discharged, cured 209° 176 =| 
-*Btillunder treatment...) | 29. 
_ Number of visits at patients} | 
461 
"Attendances at surgery...) 1672 | 774 
Total number... 2313. | 
Causes of death—Whooping cough, 1; Infan- 


tile remittent fever, 2; consumption, 


2;—Total, 15. 


valent, 


APOTHECARY'S REPORT. 


Pa, SOs No. of prescriptions dispensed, | 


» Donations and Subscriptions receiv 
| last announcement. 


‘Tenth Year, commencing ist July, 5628—1868, 


Amount already advertised......£2490 6 0 


_ pmeumonia, 1; measles, 2; natural decay, 1; 

Zymotic diseases 
those affecting children) very pre- 


od nin 


Solomon Scheyer, Esq... 
DONATIONS. 


Alfred H. Beddington, Esq... 5 0 
Lionel L. Cohen, Esq., contributions ‘66 


M. Merton, Esq., Jahrzeit, 


- Merton, for distribution 5 


‘Mrs. Henxr buti 00 
Fredk. D. Mocatta, Esq., contribution 
towards office expenses 26.0 | 


GIrTs IN KIND. 


Society.—1 
Mrs. Lionel L 
Wearing Apparel. 


An earnest appeal is made for 


parce children’s clothing. 


reitoutlay of the Board. 
Gifts of left-off clothing, of charity and hos- 


| pital tickets, will be thankfully received. The 


public is respectfully invited to avail itself of 


ry. The registers are always open for inspection. 
Contributions will also. be thankfully re- 
ceived by | | 
E. Alex, Esq., President, 30, 
Grosvenor-square, W. 
H. A. Isaac, Esqs., Vice President, Hillworth- 
villa, Tulse- Hill, S. 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, Treasurer, 
145, Piccadilly. 
Lionel L. Cohen, Esq., Hon. Sec., 27, Montagu- 
square, W. 
Or by any member of the Board. 
Cheques to be crossed “ Robarts and Co.” 
By Order 
S. LANDESHUT, Secretary. 
ISAAC P. COHEN, Clerk. 
13, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate, N.E., 
May, 5629—1869. | 


Brook-street, 


JEWS’ HO-PITAL—DONATIONS. 
HE following names were inadver- 
tently omitted from amongst the lst of 
Donors advertised on the 7th inst: 


_ | Jacob Mocatta; Esq. 
H. IL. Lucas, Esq. 330 
Edward hueas, Esq. ... 0 
Mrs. P. J. Salamone. ... 


Erratum—for Miriam De Pass, read Mari- 
anna De Pass, £10 10s. - 


TO THE GOVERNORS AND SUB- 
SCRIBERS OF THE JEWS’ ORPHAN 
ASYLUM. 
ADIES and GENTLEMEN,—I beg 
respectfully to offer you my sincere 
thanks for your votes and interest at the recent 
election, and am especially grateful to those 
kind gentlemen through whose exertions my 
child, Abraham Albert Jones, was elected an 
inmate of the above institution, with 1607 
votes.—I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, respect- 
fully yours, REBECCA JONES. 


Holborn-hill, May 11, 1869. 


SILKS! SILKS!! SILKS!!! 

ATHANIEL NATHAN, 
(Son of the late Henry Nathan, of 


inform the inhabitants of Mile End, and its 


‘Vicinity, that he has opened the above esta- 
blishment with a superior and well-selected 
assortment of Moires, Silks, Satins, Brocades, 
‘Velvets, French Merinos, Paisley Shawls, 


“Mine ENp-Roap, 


| A BO PATENT DESPATCH BOX. 


X JENNER and KNEWSTUB’s newly- 


invented PATENT A BC and 1, 2, 3, DES- 
| PATCH BOXES for general convenience, 


for ready access to papers and methodical 
arrangement, have received the highest ¢om- 
mendation. Price 10s. 6d. and upwards. 
“This really valuable 
Nov. 14. “Cannot fiil to be useful in the 
library and office.’—Record. ‘ Will meet 


especially the requirements of literary, legal, 


and official persons.”"—Star. “A boon to all 
lovers of order.”—Iliustrated Londou News. 
“There cin be no question as to the value of 


this invention.’ —Morning Post.—Jenner and 


Knewstub, inventors of the Elgin Writing 


‘Case, 33, St. James's-street, and No. 66, 


Jermyn-street. 
Young Lady of experience, desires 
a re-en ent as DAILY or MORN- 
ING GOVERNESS. Attainments: thorough 
English, Music, Hebrew and French, (acquired 
aris).—Address G.G., Jacksons Library, 


in 
| Albion-street, Hyde Park-square, W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
\I ESDAMES GODCHAUX receive 


The ‘Highbury Jewish Ladies Working | 
Cohen,—1I parcel Female 


further Do- 
‘nations and Subscriptions to meet the cur- 


the books of the Board for reference and enqui-_ 


Great Garden-street, Whitechapel), begs to 


Prussia. _ 


HERESON HOUSE ACADEMY, 
RAMSGATE. 
PRINCIPAL—J. TRITSCH. 
(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 


de course of education comprises 


the subjects usually taught at the public 


mathematical, and general education, 
The house is large and airy, with an exten- 

sive playground, and situated close to Sir 

Moses Montefiore’s Synagogue and College. 


The social and domestic comforts to pro- 


| mote the happiness of the pupils, receive the | 


most careful attention.  — 
For terms and further particulars apply to 
the above address, : 


15, Belsize-square, Hampstead, N.W. 

(NOLLEGIATE BOARDING and DAY 
~ SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. con- 


ducted by Mesdames HARTOG and LEO, 
assisted by a resident Ge~man Governess, and. 
eminent Masters. Terms on application. 


BRUSSELS, 14, RUE SCHAVYE. 


LADIES. 
limited numberof pupils 
First-class Masters, Resident Governesses, 
Terms moderate. ‘The highest references 
given if required. | 

For further particulars apply as above. 


“HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 


INSTITUTE for YOUNG 


- LADIES conducted by Madame RECK- 


-ENDORF. Pupils are receivedinthis Kstab- 
lishment on moderate terms, where they find } 


the comforts of a home combined with the ad- 
vantages of a sound education. The course 
of instruction comprises the modern languages 
with all the required accomplishments. ‘The 


| house is commodious and the climate noted for 


its salubrity. Prospectuses, and references on 
applications, 


DUCATiON.—Mrs. ESSINGER and 

the Misses SOLOMON receive a limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident Frencl. 
governess and eminent masters. Young ladies 
can attend separate classes. Arrangements 
may be made for the attendance of pupils re- 
siding at a distance. ‘Terms on application.— 


‘| 45, Elgin-road, Notting-hill, near Bayswater. 


COLLEGIATE DAY AND BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
No. 1, GREAT CORAM STREET, RUSSELL 
| SQUARE, W.C. | 
Principal.—REV. B. SPIERS. 
Assisted by a Graduate and other qualified 
Masters. 
MITE course of instruction embraces 
three departments, Hebrew, English 
(including Classics, Mathematics, and Book- 
Keeping) and Foreign Languages, taught by 
native Professors. ‘he number of boarders 


} received in this establishment is strictly li- 


mited, and arrangements are carefully made to 


promote the health and comfort of the pupils. 


Terms moderate. Prospectuses will be for- 
warded on application to the Principal. 


ADIES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS, 


| conducted by Miss BLOEMENDAL, 
with the assistance of eminent masters and 


resident governesses.—The highest references | 


can be given. For particulars apply to Miss 
Bloemendal, 4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier Louise. 


KREUZNACH. 


rT HE Undersigned will undertake the 


charge of YOUNG LADIES visiting 


| the above place for the benefit of their health ; 

| also of those who would stay the whole year 

for the purpose of joining the excellent schools » 

established here. The house, with baths and 

garden attached, is healthily situated, and in | 

close proximity to the mineral ——e Refe- |} 
r 


rences—Dr. Trautwein, and Rabbi Dr. Bam- 


berger.—F urther on application to | 


LOUISA WOLLF, Kreuznach, Rhenish 


Paris and Havre Exhibition Gold Medals. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron 


Liebig, the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, by full printed directions, 
About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 11s. 
the present reduced retail price per pound. 


Finest, most convenient, and by far the cheap- 


est meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, 
made dishes, and sauces Sold by all Italian 


Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship chan- 


dlers, and Provision Dealers. 


RS. §. SILVER and SON, COOKS | 
and CONFECTIONERS, No. 39, Mid- 
-dlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, 


Italian and German Pastry and Confectionery 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and De 


eunets, and parties supplied in the first-class 
oreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, or 


Blancmanges. On all public occasions, wed-— 


dings and private parties, the 
faction has been expressed at 
which Mrs, S. and Son have served the en- 
tertainments, All kindsof Confectionery and 


eatest satis- 


Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silver and Son’s | 
| own premises,—None to equal them. 


schools, and ensures a sound religious, classical, | 


YOUNG 


manner in 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY pane 

AVI AGENTS and 
Chancery-lane 

est En ces—31, St. James’ 

Piccadilly, 8 James's-stree 


AT ESSRS. E: & H. LUMLEY, 
ATORS in Railway and other Con 20” 
sation Cases. other Compen. 


Reversion to money invested in denials | 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY 

VR will SELL by AUCTION, a th 
GUILDHALL TAVERN, early in May“ 
valuable reversion to the sum of £1.64) °° 
vested in 3 percent Consols in the of 
highly respectable trustees, and payable on the : 
death of a gentleman aged 72.—Particy] : 
and conditions of sale to be had, when ready 
of Saul Solomon, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Finshyr’ 
place, and at the auction offices, 67, Chandar 
lane, and 31, St. James’-street, Piccadilly, 


Dover, Kent.—A_ desirable Freehold, Resi. 
| dence, and grounds of 3 acres at Buckland 
1 mile from the Priory Railway Stating 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY hay. 
| __received instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION atthe GUILDHALL TAVERN 

on Tuesday, June Ist, a substantial detached 
| family Residence called Lundy House, stand. 

ing in a pretty garden, with lake of running 
| water, and in a very charming situation 

There are 9 bed-rooms, bath-room, 4 reception 
j rooms and coach-house, and stable, and ey 


j convenience for a family.— Particulars anq 


conditions of sale (when ready) at the land and 
auction offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 31, &t, 


UMLEY’S REGISTER of Landed 3 
Property, Country Residences, Hunting © 4 
Fishing, and Shooting quarters, Farma 
Manors, Advowsons, and Estates; also the 
Register of' Town Houses; also the Register of 
Investments, Business Premises, Ground 
Rents, and Freehold and Leasehold House and 
Shop property, are published every month, and 
may be had gratis on application, or through 
the post’ for one stamp. | 


DWARD. and HENRY LUMLEY, 

LAND AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS, 
67, Chancery Lane, and 31, St. James's Street, 
Piceadiily. 


J DEFRIES AND SONS. 
© Manufacturers to 


Her Majesty the QUEEN, 

His Royal Highness The PRINCE OF 
{ WALES, 
And Contractors to the Government. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS. | 
MINABLE GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED 
and JEWELLED. 

Club, Mess, and Furnishing Orders executed. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS. 
and ORNAMENTS for 
| DINING and DRAWING ROOMS. 


‘J, DEFRIES AND SONS. 
YOHEMIAN and FOREIGN GLASS 
ORNAMENTS) for DRAWING 
ROOMS, BOUDOIR, éc. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS. 
HANDELIERS in CRYSTAL, 
BRONZE, and ORMOLU. | 
The latest and most elegant designs for 
Dining and Drawing Rooms, for Gas or Can- 
dies. Vestibule lamps and hall lights in every 
variety of pattern. Lamps for India. — 


DEFRIES AND SONS. | 

DESNER DESSERT, ‘sEA, 
y BREAKFAST SERVICES in great 
| 

Dinner Service, £1 18s. 6d. 


The Alexandra 


(XILT DINNER SERVICES, for” 
Twelve Persons, £3 108, 


FETES and REJOICINGS. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT| PQALL-ROOMS, PUBLIC and PRI 


|) VATE Gardens, Parks, Grounds, Co- 
servatories, &c., Iluminated and Decorated 
upon the latest and most approved principles. 
Contracts undertaken and Estimates 4 
for the entire arrangement of such etes. | 
Managers sent to all parts of the country 
take preliminary instructions in connective 
therewith, PYROTECHNIC DISPLA 
carried out. TEMPORARY BUILDIN 
erected. TENTS and MARQUEES provid 
and fitted up with all requisite Interior a” 
Exterior Decorations, Estimates and Desig 


J. DEFRIES and SONS. 
Works—London, Birmingham, and 
City Show Rooms—147. HOUN DSDITU! 
LONDON. 
Five minutes’ walk from all the City Railway 
Stations. 
Established 1803. 


London Printed and published 
op 


Bevis Marks, 


VALENTINE, for the 
office, 11, Castle-street, 
in the Parish of Aldgate, in the 
London, Friday, May 14, 1869. 
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